THE 


NOVEMBER, 1908. 
EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


THE SFVENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 


INSTRUCTION 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
GENTLEMEN: In making the annual re- 
port upon the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, I shall confine myself to a discus- 
sion of the schools as they are, and shall 
leave to the Educational Commission the 
recommendation of new legislation. This 
Commission was created to prepare a new 
school code by omitting obsolete portions 
of law and by combining into one what 
should be retained of existing laws, or 
added by way of new legislation. The Act 
of Assembly makes the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction a member of the Com- 
mission. The other six are members by 
appointment, and their mature wisdom and 
long experience in school affairs are well 
known throughout the State. For the pur- 
pose of-fully ascertaining the needs of our 
school system and the defects that should 
be remedied, they invited leading citizens 
and teachers to make suggestions in writ- 
ing, or to appear before them in person. 
The results of their work will be submitted 
in the month of February, and I commend 
their conclusions to our lawmakers for care- 
ful and conscientious consideration. 


INCREASE OF SCHOOL APPROPRIATION. 


The increase of the school appropriation 
had a tonic effect upon the entire school 
system. The use of a part of the appro- 
priation to pay the increase of salaries 
prescribed by the minimum salary law was 
wise, because it acted as a spur to greater 
effort on the part of teachers. To the hold- 
ers of provisional certificates, it furnished 
an inducement to strive after a degree of 
excellence that would secure for them pro- 
fessional or permanent certificates. It 
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stimulated all the teachers in the direction 
of greater proficiency, because those who 
failed to get the certificate of proficiency 
cannot claim the highest salary specified 
in the law. In view of the increased pay 
many who were seeking other pursuits de- 
cided to remain in the schoolroom. A 
better class of applicants could be licensed. 
The attendance at State Normal Schools, 
Summer Assemblies and other schools for 
the training of teachers was largely in- - 
creased; and everywhere there are signs of 
new life and enthusiasm. 

The minimum salary law of 1907 in- 
creased the: average monthly salary of 
male teachers to $61.23, an increase of 
$6.74 per month, and the average monthly 
salary of female teachers to $46.85, an in- 
crease of $6.87 per month. It is gratify- 
ing to note that Pennsylvania no longer 
belongs to the States whose average sal- 
aries are below the average for the whole 
United States; but it must be confessed 
that the compensation of our teachers is 
still below that of the Western States and 
below the wages which women earn in 
many of the vocations now open to them. 
Good schools cost money, and a more liberal 
policy in teachers’ salaries would yield a 
splendid return in the betterment of the 
public schools. 

Through the unconscious influences 
which go forth from a good teacher, the 
pupils acquire habits of punctuality, regu- 
larity, accuracy, honesty, industry, obe- 
dience, cleanliness, politeness and _ self- 
restraint—habits which become virtues 
when the will consciously enters into them 
and makes them laws of life and conduct. 
Without these virtues—often called the 
school virtues—the individual cannot hold 
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a place in the railway service, nor in any 
bank, store or industrial establishment, 
even though he knows the catechism by 
heart and can repeat entire chapters from 
the Bible. These school virtues may, of 
course, be strengthened and re-enforced by 
Biblical, catechetical and moral instruc- 
tion which dwells upon all the duties that 
man owes to himself, to his fellows and 
to his God; but the critics of the public 
schools too often forget the preparation 
for their future vocation which the pupils 
get from the very routine and atmosphere 
of a good school. 

Let any one examine the twenty-five or 
more occupations listed in the United States 
census, and he will see at a glance the dif- 
ference between a good school and a poor 
school in the way of preparing the pupil 
for his future vocation. Moreover, there 
is nothing more helpful as a preparation 
for vocational life of every kind than a 
knowledge of reading, writing, reckoning 
and the other branches which constitute the 
core of the traditional school curriculum. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 


Vocational training has become a watch- 
word at educational meetings. Whilst the 
schools have done very good work in teach- 
ing the things which are essential to all 


the vocations, no one claims that everything 
possible has been done in educating pupils 
for their specific vocations. It has been the 
aim of the School Department to empha- 
size the things which a child must know 
for right adjustment to American civiliza- 
tion. The native, as well as the foreigner, 
lacks this adjustment if he cannot read 
and write the English language or if he 
lacks the school virtues which the pupil 
acquires from the very life and atmos- 
phere of a good school. We are sovereigns 
in the sense that we help to select our 
rulers and law makers, and should, there- 
fore, have some knowledge of our free 
institutions in their origin and history. 
Liberty without law is a delusion. Our 
schools are doing an excellent service in 
training the children of all classes to be- 
come law-abiding citizens. 

But a closer relation of the school to the 
specific vocations of the community remains 
to be worked out. In no direction is this 
more necessary that that of agriculture. 
Over a million of our people are engaged 
in farming. The latest knowledge bearing 
upon agriculture is essential to success in 
that vocation. The State has put over a 
quarter of a million dollars into the agri- 
cultural buildings at the State College. 
Instead of erecting schools of agriculture 
in every congressional district, it is better 
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to send young men to the State College 
until the department of agriculture is taxed 
to the limit of its equipment. 

The knowledge of the latest in agricul- 
ture should be brought to the door of the 
farmer. How can this be done? Farmers’ 
institutes need to be supplemented by in- 
struction in the rural schools. The time 
necessary for such instruction can be found, 
if the obsolete portions of arithmetic and 
the useless portions of other branches are 
omitted from the curriculum. The course 
of study is in the hands of the directors, 
most of whom are not school experts. The 
Act of May 8, 1854, makes it the duty of 
the county superintendents to work towards 
uniformity in courses of study in their re- 
spective counties. The State Superintend- 
ent has no power beyond the approval of 
courses of study adopted for high schools. 

The main lack of the schools in the direc- 
tion of agriculture is the lack of teachers. 
Those who graduate from four-year agri- 
cultural courses command salaries which 
place them beyond the reach even of the 
public high school. Can teachers of skill 
and experience be induced to go to the State 
College for a period of six weeks in order 
to fit themselves for this work by special 
study of the things that can be carried into 
the public school? Can a summer school 
be established at the State College? Ade- 
quate provision for such a summer school 
would be a wise step. Surely it is a waste 
of our resources to let an equipment of a 
quarter million dollars lie idle during the 
three vacation months of every year. 


HIGH SCHOOLS, 


The progress in the establishment of high 
schools is encouraging. Twenty-seven 
cities, more than four hundred and fifty 
boroughs and about three hundred and forty 
townships were last year attempting work 
beyond the common branches. High privi- 
leges have thus been brought within reach 
of sixty per cent. of the pupils in our pub- 
lic schools, and of the remaining forty per 
cent. very many have access to high school 
instruction through the law which compels 
a school district maintaining no high school 
of its own, to pay the cost of tuition and 
text-books for its pupils in the nearest or 
most convenient high school in a neighbor- 
ing township or borough. 

Out of the special appropriations in aid 
of high schools, it was possible to pay to 
township high schools ninetv per cent. of 
the maximum allowed by law, and to bor- 
ough high schools only fifty-six and one 
fourth per cent. of the maximum, the bor- 
ough high schools being more numerous 
and the same amount ($275,000 for two 
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yeats) having been set apart for borough 
high schools as for township high schools. 

The House and the Senate each passed 
a bill creating the office of High School 
Inspector, and both passed an appropriation 
for the salary and expenses of two High 
School Inspectors. In accordance with the 
opinion of the Attorney General, based 
upon decisions of the Supreme Court, two 
High School Inspectors were appointed; 
one of whom, Prof. W. S. Hertzog, began 
work last December, and the other, Prof. 
C. D. Koch, entered upon his duties on the 
first of January. Both have rendered ex- 
cellent service in grading high schools and 
in stimulating the teachers to do better 
work. It has been the policy of the School 
Department to encourage the establishment 
of high schools by lending a helping hand 
to districts which have a reasonable pros- 
pect of maintaining a high school. Some 
of the instruction is far from satisfactory, 
but the same complaint can be made against 
some of our graded schools. In such in- 
stances the only rational thing to be done 
is to aid the superintendents and directors 
in their efforts to make such schools worthy 
of the name of high school. 

Public sentiment is by no means a unit 
in what it demands of these high schools. 
It may help to clarify public opinion with 
reference to their legitimate aim, if we 
draw comparison between the American 
high school and the high schools maintained 
in European countries. 

The American public school means op- 
portunity for all our children. It furnishes 
a ladder stretching from the gutter into the 
university, on which the youth who has the 
strength to climb, can enter the portals of 
professional life. In Europe this is dif- 
ferent. The elementary school has limi- 
tations which the most talented youth 
from humble homes cannot break through. 
“Social distinctions which once amounted 
to a caste system,” says De Garmo, “still 
make themselves felt in the adjustment of 
primary and secondary education even in 
Germany, France and England. The sec- 
ondary schools were first in the field, and 
were adjusted to the needs of the higher 
social classes, being confined since the 
renaissance mainly to the humanities. 
Then came democracy, now in the form 
of religions, now in that of political ac- 
tivity, and with democracy came the ele- 
mentary schools for the common people. 
The two classes of schools have, for the 
most part, developed independently. The 
secondary schools have maintained primary 
departments in order to fit their pupils to 
do higher work. In general, the so-called 
secondary schools of Europe form an inde- 





pendent educational ladder, leading from 
early, if not the earliest, primary grades 
to the university, with its general and pro- 
fessional departments, or to technical 
schools of higher grade. The elementary 
schools of. these countries lead not at all 
to the secondary schools, but at best only 
to practical life on the lower planes, as- 
sisted, it may be, by continuation schools 
of a practical character. It is indeed pos- 
sible to step from the Common School 
(Volkschule) to the secondary at the end 
of the first three years in Germany, since 
the latter begins at nine years of age, but 
the difficulty of the transition increases with 
every year after that, for the higher school 
begins the study of foreign languages when 
the children are nine years old, whereas the 
common elementary school teaches no for- 
eign language at all during its course of 
eight years. Prof. Paulsen thinks that 
not more than one in ten thousand passes 
to the gymnasium (high school) after com- 
pleting his course in the elementary school.” 
The public, or free schools of America do 
not and should not restrict the career of the 
pupil in that way. The high school should 
be adapted to the needs of the boy who 
wishes to enter a profession, as well as the 
boy whose tastes lead him to follow busi- 
ness or farming. It will be a sad day when 
the boy on the farm can no longer work 
his way into any one of the twenty so- - 
called learned vocations of modern times.. 
The high school teachers should not in- 
sist upon a curriculum that will eliminate 
the pupil who lacks linguistic or mathemati- 
cal talent, nor should they adopt a course 
of study unsuited to those who wish to 
enter college. If the public school restricts 
its advantages in either direction, it will 
foster the odious class distinctions of the 
Old World. In other words, it should be 
optional with the student whether or not 
he shall study a classic or foreign language, 
but it should be obligatory upon the teach- 
ers to qualify themselves to give the neces- 
sary instruction to those who will leave the 
farm, as well as to those who will live. on 
the farm. The farmer’s son who has no 
taste for languages should be allowed to 
substitute agriculture, or advanced book- 
keeping, for Latin or German. Other sub- 
stitutions should be allowed for the sake 
of promoting the study of agriculture in 
rural high schools. 


RETARDATION AND PROMOTION. 


The pupils of every school may be di- 
vided into three classes: 

1. The bright. who are quick to learn; 

2. The slow who are not always dull; 
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3. Those who come between these ex- 
tremes. 

What the pupils of the first class need 
is a chance to make the most of their tal- 
ents. This chance it is often difficult to 
give because courses of study are arranged 
to suit the average pupil. President Eliot 
claims that lockstep is the worst feature 
of American schools and that selection, ad- 
vancement for the best, should be their 
constant aim. It is to be regretted that 
parents of bright children are sometimes 
forced to seek private schools in order to 
secure more speedy and more thorough 
preparation for the college and the uni- 
versity, or for special lines of work. As 
a matter of fact, there is a constant tend- 
ency towards the retardation of pupils as 
they pass from grade to grade. If the 
course of study is made to cover eight years, 
a pupil entering at six should be in the 
second grade at seven, and so on, and should 
enter the high school (sometimes called 
ninth grade) at fourteen. Statistics gath- 
ered in Philadelphia show that 36.8 per 
cent. of the pupils in the elementary schools 
are above the normal age, and are distrib- 
uted as follows: 


Grade. Per Cent. Per Cent. 


Statistics from other cities would un- 
doubtedly show similar conditions. This 
retardation is partly due to defective sys- 
tems of promotion. Teachers are always 
afraid that their work will be criticised by 
those above them, if pupils are promoted 
whose preparation is not adequate in every 
particular. Where pupils are held back for 
an entire year because they fail to get the 
passing mark in any branch ,there will be 
an increasing number above the normal age 
in successive grades until the grade is 
reached where pupils drop out of the public 
schools from lack of interest in study, or 
because they are sent to some school where 
less rigid standards prevail. From this 
point of view semi-annual promotions are 
preferable to any system of annual promo- 
tions which can be devised. But promo- 
tion twice a year does not solve the problem 
entirely. A change of teachers every half 
year is apt to retard the pupil’s progress. 
Hence the plan is sometimes adopted of 
putting two years’ work in charge of a 
grade teacher so that the pupil can be pro- 
moted in any branch as soon as he or she 
can do the work of the next class. Some- 
times substitute teachers are employed on 
full time, so that whenever they are not 
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needed to fill the places of other teachers, 
they give individual instruction to back- 
ward pupils for the purpose of enabling 
these to keep up with their classes. 

The retardation of pupils may be due to 
ill health, or to other causes which can be 
removed. The slow are not always dull. 
Their slowness may be due to lack of op- 
portunity for home study, or to physical 
defects which can be remedied, if not re- 
moved. The cities which inaugurated med- 
ical inspection have brought to light aston- 
ishing facts bearing upon the progress of 
pupils. For instance, in Massachusetts 
“the returns from 349 of the 354 cities 
and towns show that 432,937 children were 
examined and that 96,609 were found to 
be defective in a greater or less degree in 
vision and 27,387 in hearing. This is an 
average of 22.3 per cent. for the eyes and 
6.3 per cent for the ears.” 

Sufficient statistics have been gathered 
to show that in very many cases the lack 
of progress is due to defects of vision or 
hearing, or both, or to difficulty in breath- 
ing caused by adenoid growths, or-to lack 
of bodily nourishment, or to other avoidable 
causes. Justice to the child demands that 


everything possible should be done—and if 
need be, at public expense—to remedy these 
defects of the eye and the ear, and to re- 


move other obstacles that hinder the prog- 
ress of pupils at school. Children are the 
most precious heritage of the Common- 
wealth, and the neglect of their physical 
well-being is to-day the source of the great- 
est waste of our national resources, Ulti- 
mately the school authorities will be driven 
to establish medical inspection and to fur- 
nish medical aid and trained nurses for the 
temporary care of pupils in ill health, and 
for the prompt isolation of those who have 
contracted a contagious disease. The sani- 
tary condition of school houses and grounds 
should be more carefully looked after and 
greater power to compel improvement 
should be vested in those who are respon- 
sible for the health and physical welfare of 
the pupils in all classes of schools. 


VACCINATION AND ILLITERACY. 


The State Commissioner of Health, Dr. 
Samuel G. Dixon, ascertained that in 9,851 
schools which his subordinates inspected, 
there were 50,817 unvaccinated children in 
attendance. The total number of ‘schools 
in the State is 33,171. These figures show 
that the purpose of those who framed the 
law excluding unvaccinated children from 
school and who hoped thereby to make vac- 
cination universal, has not been realized. 
Moreover, legislation which, through no 
fault of their own, makes children law- 
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breakers for the sake of getting an edu- 
cation, is very far from satisfactory. The 
law now favors those who wish to evade 
the penalty for neglecting to send their 
children to school. By simply refusing to 
furnish a certificate of successful vaccina- 
tion the parent, guardian or other person 
in parental relation can have the child ex- 
cluded from school, and the power of the 
attendance officer over said child is at 
an end. 

The boy who cannot read and write the 
English language intelligently is prevented, 
by law, from going to work until he reaches 
the age of sixteen years. Allowed to roam 
the streets without regular or useful em- 
ployment, he contracts enough vicious 
habits to start him on the path that leads 
to the jail and the penitentiary. If he 
contracts smallpox, he will probably be 
cured; but if he becomes a criminal, it may 
be impossible to reform him, unless per- 
chance he is sent to a reformatory, where 
he will get the education which was denied 
him in the public schools. From the be- 
ginning to the end of his career this boy 
is a source of public expense which might 
be avoided if the contradiction between the 
compulsory attendance and the vaccination 
laws were eliminated from our statute 
books. 

The dissemination of anti-vaccination 
literature is daily increasing the difficulties 
by which the schools are confronted. Fully 
sixty per cent. of all the letters sent to the 
Educational Commission bear upon vac- 
cination. No one has been willing to un- 
dertake the unpleasant task of ascertaining 
how many children have been deprived of 
their education because there is no one to 
vaccinate them, but if in the communities 
where the vaccination law is enforced, one 
asks how many children are out of school, 
the estimates vary from two to twenty-five 
per cent. of those of school age. If to these 
were added the thousands of unvaccinated 
children who are now at school and whom 
the law, if enforced, would exclude from 
school, the total would represent an array 
of children growing up in ignorance and 
illiteracy equal to those whose condition 
moved ,Governor George Wolf and Thad- 
deus Stevens to make their famous fight 
for free schools, 

The Supreme Court has ruled that di- 
rectors cannot be held responsible for the 
enforcement of the vaccination laws. The 
law expressly imposes the penalty upon the 
person in charge of the school. This has 
sometimes led to conflicts between con- 
scientious teachers and directors hostile to 
vaccination and has thus further crippled 
the efficiency of the schools. The con- 





sequence is that the penalty in the end falls 
upon the unvaccinated but innocent chil- 
dren, in the loss of the education which the 
State intends they should have. Either the 
penalty for refusal or neglect to vaccinate 
should be laid upon the person in parental 
relation, or some provision should be made 
under which it will be legal to give the 
unvaccinated child an education. At pres- 
ent it is unlawful for an unvaccinated child 
to attend any public, private, parochial or 
Sunday School. That nearly every pastor 
and Sunday School superintendent in the 
State has become a lawbreaker for the sake 
of giving children moral and religious 
training, is evidence of defective legisla- 
tion, 
SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

The number of schools in most of the 
counties has grown too large for efficient 
supervision under the present system. It 
is a physical impossibility for one super- 
intendent to inspect thoroughly more than 
a hundred schools in a term which lasts 
from one hundred and forty to two hun- 
dred days. The brief visits to rural schools 
once a year which some county superin- 
tendents are compelled to make, does not 
enable them to form a just estimate of the 
work which the teacher is doing, nor can 
they see to it that their suggestions are 
carried out. The mere fact that the county 
superintendents in more than half the coun- 
ties have over three hundred schools under 
their oversight—in fifteen counties the num- 
ber exceeds four hundred—shows the need 
of assistant superintendents and the adop- 
tion of a policy similar to that of Allegheny 
County, where the directors have voted a 
salary large enough to enable the superin- 
tendent to employ assistants. 


THE TEXT-BOOK PROBLEM. 


Although the expense involved in fur- 
nishing free text-books is only half as great 
for the entire State as it was in the days 
when the parents bought the books, still 
there are defects in the present system 
which should be remedied. Directors are 
seldom book experts. The teachers who 
use the books should have a voice in their 
selection. The conference between the di- 
rectors and the teachers is in many in- 
stances a mere form, if not a farce. Some- 
times more books are bought than are 
needed. Occasionally there is complaint 
that irresponsible book houses whose agents 
sell on commission, charge more than a 
just price for their publications. When the 
teacher or director himself becomes a book- 
agent, the door is opened for abuses which 
bring the school system into bad repute. 
Legislation which will remove the oppor- 
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tunities for dishonesty in the book trade 
are always welcomed by the reputable pub- 
lishing houses of the country. Room for 
honest competition is, of course, needed 
in order that the best talent among the 
teachers may not be deterred from the mak- 
ing of text-books, for State publication of 
school books has nowhere been a satisfac- 
tory experiment. 


CHILD LABOR. 


The defects in our child labor laws have 
a bearing upon school attendance. Some 
of these defects cannot be remedied in the 
proposed code, because an Act of Assembly 
becomes unconstitutional if it embraces 
more than is indicated in the title. So far 
as the employment of children in mines and 
factories needs regulation, the legislation 
belongs to co-ordinate branches of the State 
government. The obstacles to regular at- 
tendance at school should, so far as pos- 
sible, be removed in the new code. The 
birth-records of native-born children will, 
in no longer time, furnish needed informa- 
tion for determining when the child can 
enter or leave school. Baptismal certifi- 
cates or other corroborative evidence should 
be considered sufficient in the case of for- 
eign-born children, and only in the absence 
of such evidence should an oath be required 
from the parents as to the age of the child. 
To ask parents to swear to the age of the 
child and then to seek evidence proving 
the parent guilty of perjury is a procedure 
of doubtful -propriety. 

The school authorities are best able to 
determine whether the child can read and 
write the English language intelligently. 
Certificates of such ability should be issued, 
free of charge, when the child attains the 
legal age for regular employment. 

School officials find difficulty in enforcing 
thé attendance laws whenever the teacher 
in charge of a private or parochial school 
refuses to furnish lists of truants and ab- 
sentees, as well as of all pupils enrolled. 
It should be made the duty of the attend- 
ance officer to look after the truants from 
all classes of schools. In no other way can 
all the children be brought to school. 


SHORT TERM DISTRICTS. 

The maxim: “ Equal school advantages 
for children all over the Commonwealth,” 
will always remain an iridescent dream, if 
the State does not vote a special appropria- 
tion to the districts which, although levying 
the maximum school tax allowed by law, do 
not have money enough to keep their schools 
in operation during the minimum term of 
seven months. There are nineteen dis- 
tricts in which the schools were open six 
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months, and two districts in which the 
schools were open only five months, In 
all districts where the assessment of prop- 
erty is equal to its full value and where the 
maximum rate of tax does not suffice to run 
the schools during the minimum term, the 
State should come to the rescue of the chil- 
dren and give them school advantages equal 
to those of other districts. Although the 
law requires property to be assessed at its 
real value, the assessment varies from one 
fourth of the market price up to figures in 
excess of what the property would bring 
at a forced sale. This variation in assessed 
values makes impossible any plan of dis- 
tributing the school appropriation in which 
the millage or tax rate is the sole determin- 
ing factor. 
THE OUTLOOK. 

Notwithstanding the defects enumerated 
above, there is abundant ground for hope 
and encouragement. Educational sentiment 
is growing rapidly; and the schools cannot 
lag far behind the demands of public opin- 
ion. People everywhere are beginning to 
see that the best is not too good for their 
children. Many of our schools are much 
better than the system to which they belong, 
and our school code, growing up as it did 
on our own soil in response to our own 
needs instead of being imported from 
abroad, is a model as compared with the 
school codes of many of our sister States. 
The number of teachers who have had 
special training at normal schools or col- 
leges, or both, is increasing from year to 
year. The demand for local school super- 
vision springs up long before the popula- 
tion of the district reaches five thousand. 

Free libraries are making the best books 
accessible to an increasing number of 
teachers and pupils. The demand for 
better lighting, better ventilation and better 
sanitation is constantly improving the archi- - 
tecture of our school buildings. Every- 
where there are signs of progress; re- 
formers in abundance are making them- 
selves heard in all parts of the Common- 
wealth; and the awakening consciousness 
of the possibility of better things is itself 
a most hopeful sign of progress. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER. 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 
Harriszurc, Pa. 


STATISTICAL STATEMENT. 


Relating to the Public Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania for the School Year Ending June 
I, 1908, Including Philadelphia. 


Number of school districts in the 
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Number of schools 33,171 
Number of superintendents 161 
Number of male teachers 7,488 
Number of female teachers 26,525 
Whole number of teachers 34,013 
Whole number of directors 17,420 
Average salary of male teachers, 
per month $61.23 
Average salary of female teachers, 
per month $46.85 
Average length of school term in 
months 8.44 
Whole number of pupils 1,231,200 
Average number of pupils in daily 
attendance 
Cost of school houses, purchasing, 
building, renting, etc 
Teachers’ wages 
Cost of school text-books 
Cost of school supplies other than 
text-books, including maps, . 
globes, etc. 
Fuel, contingencies, fees of col- 
lectors and other expenses 
Total expenditures 
Regular appropriation to common 
schools for the school year end- 
ing June 1, 1908 
Appropriation for free tuition of 
students in state normal schools 
for school year ending June 
I, 1908 $237,500.00 
Appropriation for township high 
schools 
Appropriation for borough high 
schools 
Appropriation for county super- 
intendents 
Estimated value of school prop- 
$00,363,211.57 


Items Compared with Those of the Preceding 
Year Ending June 3, 1907, Philadel- 
phia Included. 
Increase in number of districts... 
Increase in number of schools.. 
Decrease in number of male 
teachers 


951,670 
$5,717,844.75 


$34,070,916.04 


$6,87 2, 500.00 


$137,500.00 
$137,500.00 


$115,000.00 


Increase in salary of male teach- 
ers, per month 

Increase in salary of female teach- 
ers, per month 

Increase in length of school term 

Increase in number of pupils.... 

Increase in teachers’ wages 

Decrease in cost of buildings, 
purchasing and renting........ 

Increase in cost of fuel, con- 
tingencies, fees of collectors, 
CLOS se csi trate's/ccarateaisteei statins sie8 $1,117,654.93 


$190,125.61 


Condition of System, not Including Philadel- 
phia, with Comparisons. 
Number of districts 
Increase 





Number of pupils 
Increase 

Average daily attendance 
Increase 


Same as last year. 
Average length of school term 
in months 


Decrease 
Number of female teachers 
Increase 
Whole number of teachers 
Increase 
Average salary of male teach- 
ers per month 
Increase 
Average salary of female teach- 
ers per month 
Increase 
Cost of supplies other than text- 
books 
Increase 
Teachers’ wages. 
Increase 
Fuel and contingencies, fees of 
CONESIOESS CLE. cecsccsiiccccnes $7,456,741.63 
Increase $261,225.93 
Cost of text-books $782,098.14 
Increase $46,593.80 
Purchasing, building, 
houses, renting, etc 
Increase 
Total expenditures........... «+ -$27,546,318.87 
Increase 
Average number of mills levied 
for school purposes 
Decrease 
Average number of mills levied 
for building purposes 
Decrease 
Amount of tax levied 
Increase 


$13,900,365.40 


.32 
$19,114,054.97 
$2,358,282.76 


Philadelphia. 
Number of schools 4,310 
Number of male teachers 363 
Number of female teachers 3,047 
Average salary of male teach- 
ers, per month $164.90 
Average salary of female teach- 
$77.90 
172,140 


ers, per month 
Number of pupils in school at end 

147,876 
$3,699,977-53 


$953,312.18 


Average attendance 

Teachers’ wages 

Cost of grounds, buildings, rent- 
ing and repairing 

Cost of text-books 

Cost of school supplies other than 
text-books 

Fuel and contingencies, fees of 
collectors and all other expenses $1,404,739.43 

Total expenditures $6,524,598.07 

Estimated value of school prop- 

$17,279,296.00 
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A PEACE PRECEDENT. 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD. 


HE coast line between Canada and the 
United States, from the St. Lawrence 
river to Lake Superior, is about 2,000 
miles. In the year 1812 there were forty- 
six forts, big and little, on the United 
States side, and about the same number 
frowned at us from Canada. At Fort Nia- 
gara alone there were at one time 6,000 
troops. Altogether, we had on the Great 
Lakes over a hundred craft devoted to 
the art of fighting—this in the interest of 
peace. In one little battle we had with 
our British cousins on Lake Erie Commo- 
dore Perry, a rash youth of twenty-seven, 
captured six British ships and killed 300 
men. A little before this the British de- 
stroyed ten ships for us and killed 200 
Americans. 

After the war of 1812 was ended and 
peace was declared, both sides got busy, 
very busy, strengthening the forts and build- 
ing warships. At Watertown, Conneaut, 
Erie, Port Huron, Cleveland, and Detroit 
were shipyards where hundreds of men 
were working night and day building war- 
ships. Not that war was imminent, but the 
statesmen of the time said there was noth- 
ing like “ preparedness.” In Canada things 
were much the same, and there were threats 
that Perry’s famous message, “ We have 
met the enemy, and they are ours,” would 
soon be reversed. 

Suddenly, but very quietly, two men in 
Washington got together and made an 
agreement. One man was Acting Secre- 
tary of State Richard Rush of Philadelphia. 
The other was Charles Bagot, Minister to 
the United States from England. Rush 
was of Quaker parentage, and, naturally, 
was. opposed to the business of war. Bagot 
had seen enough of fighting to know it 
was neither glorious nor amusing. Rush 
wrote out a memorandum of agreement 
which he headed “ An Arrangement.” The 
document is written on one side of a single 
sheet of paper, and is dated April 28, 1817. 
Here is a copy: 

“1. The naval forces henceforth to be 
maintained upon the Great Lakes shall be 
— to the following vessels on each 
side: 
“2. On Lake Ontario, one vessel, not to 
exceed 100 tons burden, carrying not more 
than twenty men and one eighteen-pound 
cannon. 

“3. On the upper lakes two vessels of 
same burden, and armed in a like way. 

“ 4. On Lake Champlain one vessel of 
like size and armament. 
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“5. All other armed vessels to be at once 
dismanteled, and no other vessels of war 
shall be built or armed along the St. Law- 
rence river or the Great Lakes.” 

This agreement has been religiously kept 
for ninety-one years. Its effect was to 
stop work at once on the fortifications, and 
cause disarmament along the Great Lakes, 
So far as we know, the agreement will 
continue for all time. 
satisfied, and, in fact, so naturally has it 
been accepted very few people know of its 
existence. ’ 

Here is an example that our friends at 
The Hague might well emphasize. If 
those forts on the front had been main- 


tained, and had the ships of war continued | 


to sail up and down, it would have been a 
positive miracle if there had not been fight- 
ing. Probably they would have forced us 
into a war with England before this. We 
have had several disputes with Canada 
when it would have been very easy to open 
hostilities if the tools had been handy. 
Men who tote pistols find reasons for using 
them, and the nations that have big armies 
will test their use when excuse offers. 

If two countries can make an “ arrange- 
ment” limiting the matter of armament, 
and this arrangement holds for 100 years, 
cannot nine countries do the same? All 
that is then needed is a few soldiers to do 
police duty. Nations cannot afford to be 
savages any more than individuals.—Philis- 
tine. 





PENN’S “HOLY EXPERIMENT.” 


PHILADELPHIA’S 225TH ANNIVERSARY. 


BY JOSEPH JACKSON. 


Fe whole nation might very well join 

with Philadelphia in the celebration 
of the 225th anniversary of the founding 
of the city, for it was here that Penn estab- 
lished the principles of democracy and re- 
ligious freedom which the colonies, when 
they united, universally adopted, and thus 
in a measure set the pace for the spirit of 
liberty and toleration which has girdled the 
globe. 

Founders’ Week ought to mean a great 
deal to Philadelphians. The story of. the 
city and its founding is one which ought 
to arouse the honest pride of every resi- 
dent. It is the only city in the country, 
dating from the Colonial period, which was 
carefully planned, both topographically and 
governmentally. While the year being 
commemorated is 1683, the story of the 
Founder’s life indicates that with propriety 
the celebration might have been held a 
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year or two earlier, for even before Penn, 
then a comparatively young man, had re- 
ceived from Charles II the charter which 
conferred upon him absolute possession of 
what is now the State of Pennsylvania he 
had talked over the planting of such a 
city with his friends, and before he sailed 
for his province in the wilderness of the 
New World he had actually had prepared 
maps and plots of what he desired his city 
to be. It was always his city, “the Green 
Country Town” of his day dreams, which 
occupied his attention. This point should 
not be neglected in reviewing the life of 
Penn and the history of Philadelphia. In 
the days of the Founder, to all intents and 
purposes, the province was the city and the 
city was the province. 

If England had proved a fertile field for 
the “holy experiment” iri freedom which 
Penn had hoped, Pennsylvania never would 
have been designed, Philadelphia would not 
have been erected on the same high prin- 
ciples which have made it the most Ameri- 
can city in the country and the whole course 
of history, not only of what for the last 
century and a third has been the United 
States, but even western Europe undoubt- 
edly would have taken a very different 
direction. 

The keynote of Penn’s achievement is his 
insistence on freedom when the very mean- 


ing of the word was only too little under- 
stood. It was best exemplified in his found- 
ing of Philadelphia, which under his guid- 


ing hand prospered and expanded. The 
man who put himself on record as saying 
he purposed to leave himself and his suc- 
cessors no power of doing mischief, “ that 
the will of one man may not hinder the 
good of a whole country,” displayed the 
soul of generosity and the mind of genius. 
When the Founder of Pennsylvania dis- 
covered, after several experiences in pris- 
ons, that England was unprepared for the 
experiment he wished to make, he decided 
to transplant his idea in the New World— 
in the wilderness on the Delaware. He ob- 
tained from the King a charter granting 
him the necessary territory in America, 
and immediately sent to his possessions a 
surveyor to lay out the new town which 
was to be the center of life in his province. 
Thus it will be seen that Philadelphia, 
which, as Penn wrote in one of his letters, 
“had been named before it had been born,” 
was almost the first object of his thoughts 
in his great work of empire building. 
Under the terms he offered purchasers 
of land in his territory Penn gave a certain 
proportion of acreage in the back country 
to all who bought town lots, and to those 
who were ready to tempt fate in the forests 
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beyond the Delaware, the Proprietary 
made other inducements. He encouraged 
emigration by innumerable offers, all of 
them displaying liberality and thoughtful- 
ness. Practically every able-bodied man who 
could and would work was given an op- 
portunity to come out to the new country. 
Even those who lacked the necessary cap- 
ital were encouraged in various ways, and 
no useful man or woman, either, applied 
in vain for a passage to the new land of 
promise. All these immigrants, many of 
them men of position in England, first 
landed in Philadelphia. The newcomers 
who were well-to-do made the new town 
their home, erected comfortable mansions, 
and in less than a year after the landing 
of the Proprietor there had been built a 
town which, even at that early period, was 
one of the wonders of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

“With the help of God and such noble 
friends,” wrote Penn to Lord Sunderland, 
“T will show a province in seven years 
equal to her neighbor’s forty years’ plan- 
ning.” And he did. For forty years after 
the founding of Pennsylvania no capital in 
the country equaled Philadelphia either in 
population, number of buildings, achieve- 
ments or influence. It then was the me- 
tropolis of the British colonies in America. 

The present celebration is a popular com- 
memoration of the founding of Penn’s city, 
but the acttial date of the event to thus be 
honored remains uncertain. Sufficient is 
known, however, to say that at first Phila- 
delphia was a town, that in 1684 it was 
erected into a borough, and then in 1691 
a charter for a city government was granted 
by Penn through his Deputy, Governor 
Thomas Lloyd. 

It is a nice question whether the found- 
ing of the city should date from the plan- 
ning of the town or from the time when 
it had been settled and its government put 
in motion. In the first sense of the term 
the date would be from the year 1681, for 
there is in existence a letter of Penn dated 
Sixth Month (August), of that year, in 
which he mentions that he has sent maps 
and proposals, and “ good accounts” about 
“ Pensilvania ” to an inquirer. As it is also 
known that the “Green Country Town” 
erer was foremost in his thoughts, it seems 
probable that the early plan of Philadel- 
phia, which frequently has been shown to 
be incorrect, was drawn about this time. 
Maps of the neighborhood, the work of a 
Swedish engineer, were in existence, and 
it is not impossible that these formed the 
foundation of the little checker-board plan 
of the city which was issued without date 
about this time. The Swedish maps would 
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have shown the location of the two rivers 
which were to have bounded the city of 
his dreams—the Schuylkill and the Dela- 
ware—and it seems reasonable to infer 
that use was made of them. 

In less than a year after his arrival Penn 
assured a friend that there were eighty 
houses and cottages ready for occupancy, 
that farmers had cleared their lands, that 
artisans had fallen into their callings and 
that ships were constantly coming with 
goods and passengers. 

From the foundation of the city Phila- 
delphia was successful, because it was be- 
gun right. The principles which underlay 
its foundation were honest and nobly con- 
ceived, and the life germ of these was the 
republican form of government which Penn 
had established in his province. He was 
proud of his city, and yet, when he left 
the banks of the Delaware to return to 
England where things had gone badly with 
his friends in his absence, he apostro- 
phized his noble creation in these words: 

“ And thou, Philadelphia, the virgin set- 
tlement of this province, named before thou 
wert born, what love, what care what ser- 
vice and what travail hast there been to 
bring thee forth and preserve thee from 
such as would abuse and defile thee! My 
soul prays to God for thee, that thou mayest 
stand in the day of trial, that thy children 
may be blessed of the Lord and thy people 
saved by His power! ”—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 





APPRECIATE THE GOOD TRAIT. 


Jupce Linpsey once told me of a boy— 
I knew the boy—who was the most artis- 
tic, skilful liar he had ever known. For 
an hour and a quarter the judge talked 
with him about the case in point before 
the. boy once told the truth. Lie followed 
lie with such a master mind that he could 
remember perfectly every lie he had told 
and its relation to every other lie. Yet 
in all that time the judge never once 
hinted that he did not believe every word, 
never onice indicated by look or movement 
that he doubted the boy’s word, and yet 
he knew perfectly well that the boy had 
not spoken one truth. All the time the 
boy chuckled at the ease with which he 
was leading the judge on. But when, at 
last, he told one truth, he saw how’ the 
judge had tangled him up, and he laughed 
outright, and said: “I guess you’ve got 
me, judge.” 

I know of another judge who told a boy 
that he lied in answer to the second ques- 
tion, and the next day the boy proved that 
he had not lied. 
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There are few boys who cannot be saved 
ultimately if teachers and parents, both 
parents, will patiently and skilfully work 
away at the good traits. There are few 
boys who will not be ruined if they have 
the misfortune to have teachers and par- 
ents who keep an eye out for their mis- 
deeds. 

Two young men in John Gunckel’s News- 
boy .Association in Toledo became inde- 
cently insulting to him, and aroused much 
indignation. They almost broke Mr. Gun- 
ckel’s heart, but he said to everybody: 
“ They are good fellows nevertheless, They 
are among the best workers in their busi- 
ness that we have. They are steady, and 
save their money.” : 

Many people in Toledo thought Gunckel 
was a fool to overlook the conduct of those 
fellows toward him. But within a year 
they applied for positions on a great Chi- 
cago daily, and the manager wrote back: 
“Yes, if you will bring a testimonial from 
Mr. Gunckel.” Those young fellows, sheep- 
ish and mean in every thought that moved 
them, called upon Mr. Gunckel with the 
letter, intending to apologize, but he gave 
them no opportunity, and wrote a ringing 
letter, simply emphasizing the good points 
he had always made with their critics. 
Those young men read that letter in amaze- 
ment, went to Chicago, and wrote him that 
they not only had the places, but they were 
looked upon with especial favor as friends 
of Mr. Gunckel. The loyalty and devotion 
of those young men is delightful—Journal 
of Education. 


SAVED LONDON WAIFS; DR. BAR- 
NARDO’S TASK. 


BY WILLIAM E, CURTIS. 


I THINK it probable that no other one 

human being ever did so much practical 
good to his fellow men as Thomas J. Bar- 
nardo, an Irish physician, who died Sept. 19, 
1905, after forty arduous years employed 
exclusively in the rescue of waifs and strays 
from the streets of London. He was called 
“the father of nobody’s children,” “ the 
children’s friend,” “the children’s savior” 
and by several other affectionate titles that 
were well deserved. His biography has 
just been published and it is a book of 
amazing interest. The London Telegraph, 
in an editorial reference, says that the 
volume “is the monument of a great work 
and it will be in every vigorous mind which 
is alive to the needs and problems of our 
time the incentive to great efforts. To Dr. 
Barnardo we owe it that from the name of 
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England was removed a shameful blot and 
reproach, and that several army corps of 
children, as the years passed, were taken 
from the depths of poverty, saved from 
careers of suffering and crime, restored to 
the image of their Maker, filled with the 
inspiration of true manhood and woman- 
hood, and sent forth beneath the flag to 
strengthen all that is best in the empire.” 

During his lifetime Dr. Barnardo rescued 
a quarter of a million children, of whom 
62,312 were at one time or another inmates 
of his homes, and were maintained, edu- 
cated and started in life under his in- 
fluence and care. Of these 20,000 were 
sent to Canada and several thousand to 
Australia, and they are now prospering in 
those countries. He established ninety- 
four orphanages, homes for destitute chil- 
dren, free lodginghouses and seventeen 
“ever-open doors,” as he called his refuges 
and asylums for homeless children, and 
expended more than $18,000,000 in charit- 
able work, every cent of which came from 
private subscriptions. And, in addition to 
these, there is an International Congress 
for the Welfare and Protection of Chil- 
dren, whose biennial meetings are devoted 
to the study of the broader principles of 
protection and prevention. 

Everybody in London knew Dr. Bar- 
nardo, whose individual and personal idio- 
syncrasies were quite marked, who “ dressed 
like a dandy, and wore his mustache like 
a Frenchman with long waxed ends,” as 
one writer has described him. Every news- 
boy, every bootblack, every policeman can 
tell you where his “homes” are located, 
and the easiest way to reach them. His 
headquarters were at Stepney Causeway, 
down among the docks and shipping cen- 
ters of the Thames. Every ‘child born at 
sea under the British flag belongs to 
Stepney parish, and its birth must be regis- 
tered there. It is the center of the slums 
of London and its population is the most 
depraved, desperate and dangerous class 
in the world’s metropolis. Among them 
Dr. Barnardo began his career while he 
was. still studying medicine, and engaged 
actively in mission work. 

“Jim Jarvis,” a street arab, is respou- 
sible for the beginning of Dr. Barnardo’s 
extraordinary philanthropy, and the story 
illustrates what great things may grow 
out of trifling incidents. “For two or 
three years,” said Dr. Barnardo, “so far 
as my medical studies left me time, I had 
been conducting a voluntary night school 
among rough boys and girls, the children 
of the poorest laboring class in Stepney. 
I thus had necessarily revealed to me much 
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of the privation and suffering which so 
often falls.at an early age to the lot of 
the children of the very poor. I had en- 
countered many ragged, hungry, and 
cruelly ill-used little ones, but never as 
yet had a genuine arab boy, utterly home- 
less and friendless, crossed my path. I 
had a vague notion that homeless children, 
if such really existed anywhere, for the 
most part orphans, were eventually taken 
care of by the parish or workhouse au- 
thorities.” 

After holding a mission school one night 
in a donkey shed in East End street, hav- 
ing dismissed his scholars, Dr. Barnardo 
noticed a little ragged lad who showed no 
signs of leaving the room. So he said: 

“Come, my lad, it’s time for you to be 
going home.” 

“Please, sir let me stop. I won’t do no 
’arm.” 

“T cannot let you stop here, my boy. 
You ought to go home. Your mother will 
wonder what keeps you so late.” 

“T ain’t got no mother.” 

“But your father? Where is he?” 

“ Ain’t got no father.” 

“Where are your friends, then? Where 
do you live?” 

“ Ain’t got no friends. 
where.” 

Dr. Barnado says that he cross-examined 
the boy closely and learned that he, with a 
number of others, “lots of others—eaps 
on ’em—more’n I could count,” were sleep- 
ing in the streets and living upon what 
food they could pick up. He took the 
lad to a coffee house, got him something 
to eat and persuaded him to lead the way 
to the hiding places of his companions. 
The journey ended in a network of narrow 
passages leading from Petticoat in Hounds- 
ditch, and there Dr. Barnardo counted 
eleven boys, “some coiled up, some hud- 
dled together, others more apart—a con- 
fused group of boys on an open roof all 
asleep. No covering of any kind was 
upon them. The rags that most of them 
wore were mere apologies for clothes, ap- 
parently quite as bad as, if not even worse 
than, Jim’s. Their ages were, I should 
say, from 9 to 14.” 

“Shall we go to another lay, 
There’s lots more,” said Jim. 

“But I had seen enough,” said Dr. Bar- 
nardo. “It was a revelation and a mes- 
sage. I made up my mind that, by God’s 
help, this one lad, Jim himself, who had 
been my guide, should at all costs be 
cared for and watched over. But to 
awaken those eleven other boys, to hear 
their stories—stories doubtless of misery, 


I don’t live no- 
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of cruelty, of crime perhaps, and of sin— 
to find in every word an appeal for help 
which I could not give—was more than I 
could bear even to think of. So, taking 
another hurried glance at the wretched ana 
never-to-be-forgotten group; looking down 
once more upon the eleven upturned faces, 
white with cold and hunger, a sight to be 
burned into my memory, to haunt me until 
I could find no rest except in action on 
their behalf, I breathed a silent prayer of 
compassion and hurried away just as one 
of the sleepers moved uneasily as if about 
to awake.” 

That was the beginning of Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s work. From that moment he gave 
his entire time to the rescue of that class 
of children. That was in 1866, and since 
then until the time of his death, as I have 
said, more than a quarter of million of 
waifs came under his care, an average of 
seventeen per day for a period of forty- 
one years. In 1905, which is the last year’s 
work recorded in the biography, there were 
altogether 17,946 children in his homes, 
with an average of 7,669 throughout the 
year. On the 31st of December, 1995, 
there were 7,809 inmates under 14 years 
of age—4,149 boys and 3,660 girls. Dur- 
ing that year he had 4,357 more boarding 
outside of the home, chiefly among far- 
mers’ families, where they had the advan- 
tages of an outdoor life, plenty of whole- 
some food, and were taught honest labor. 
During the last year of his useful life he 
sent 1,171 boys and girls to permanent 
homes in Canada. 

The health of the children under his 
care was remarkable, for there were only 
seventy-three deaths among the 17,946 
waifs that he cared for during the year 
1905. 

During that year 48,782 children took 
advantage of his seventeen “ ever-open 
doors” in the different cities of England, 
where they were supplied with lodging 
and free meals; 119,257 children were fed, 
33,720 were lodged and 562,884 attended 
the religious and temperance meetings that 
were held at Dr. Barnardo’s mission cen- 
ters. He gave away 57,579 suits of cloth- 
ing, and thousands of other garments and 
boots and shoes, and the last year of his 
life he rescued 206 young women from 
houses of prostitution and placed them in 
permanent homes out of temptation. 

The confidence of the community in Dr. 
Barnardo’s integrity and in the usefulness 
of his work is indicated by the voluntary 
contributions of money that were made to 
him annually, for, as I have already said, 
he depended entirely upon them to main- 
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tain his homes and carry on his work, 
During the first two years, 1866-1867, he 
received and expended only £214, which 
is equivalent to a little over a thousand 
dollars. In 1878 he received £29,349 18s 
1od, or about $150,000. In 1888 the sub- 
scriptions reached nearly $500,000; in 1898, 
three-quarters of a million, and the last 
year of his life almost a million dollars 
was received by him from 94,591 different 
givers. Of these 62,054 contributors sent 
less than $5, 25,235 sent between $5 and 
$10, thirty-seven sent $1,000 each, nine 
sent $2,000 each, and thirty sent $2,500 
or more. The average gift was $10.37. 

Dr. Barnardo was born in Dublin in 
1845, of mixed Irish and Spanish stock. 
His father was a physician, his mother 
was a Quaker. He was educated in Dub- 
lin, went to London to study medicine, and, 
as I have told you, was diverted from his 
chosen profession by Jim Jarvis. In the 
meantime, however, he practiced medicine 
to support himself and his boys, and in 
October, 1867, distinguished himself dur- 
ing an outbreak of cholera in East London, 
He died Sept. 19, 1905, and was buried 
upon the grounds of the Girls’ Village 
Home he had built at Barkinside, near 
London. He left a family of three boys 
and a daughter. The latter is the wife of 
Henry S. Wellcome, a prominent Ameri- 
can merchant in London. One of his sons 
is a planter on the Island of Trinidad; 
another is a student at Oxford. 

Dr. Barnardo’s theories of social reform 
were based upon the conviction that it is 
necessary to get under a burden in order 
to uplift it, and that it is always difficult, 
if not impossible, to reform the habits of 
an adult. He began at the bottom with 
the outcast child. His motto was: “To 
redeem society we must save the children.” 
He often said that reform work among 
adults is usually a failure, but among chil- 
dren it is always followed by inspiring 
results; that if all the neglected children 
of each generation could be gathered for 
education into such homes as he had 
founded, pauperism would almost vanish 
and crime would be reduced to a mini- 
mum. He refused aid to thousands of 
adults because he knew that they were un- 
worthy, and would not encourage pauper- 
ism, in any form, but he never refused to 
aid a child. 

The children under his care were trained 
for domestic servants. He had no less 
than thirty-seven schools, and he believed 
that it was always better to send a child 
out of England into Canada and Australia 
where it could have better opportunities 
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and meet with less temptation than in Eng- 
land. He believed that the mind should 
be trained so as to develop the intelligence; 
that the hands should be trained for a 
trade, and that the heart should be sub- 
jected to religious influences in order to 
make good citizens out of the raw material 
he picked up in the streets. The rules of 
life that he wrote for his own son were as 
follows: 

“Never do a mean thing. 

“Tt is mean to lie. 

“Tt is mean to allow another boy to be 
blamed for your faults. 

“It is mean to take advantage of a fel- 
low who does not know about things as 
well as you do. 

“It is awfully mean to take anything 
that is not yours, even if it is only a stamp 
or a pencil or a button. 

“Keep honest and always quite straight 
in little things. 

“ Always speak the truth. 

“Keep your mind and your thoughts 
pure and clean. 

is Never listen to a boy saying dirty or 
rude things. ‘ 

“Never look at another fellow doing rude 
things. 

“Don’t forget to pray every day. If 
we ask God to keep us straight and mean 
it, He will do so.” 

Dr. Barnardo’s influence was not limited 
to his own work and to the institutions 
which he founded, but he was the leader 
of a movement which: resulted in a 
thorough reform and reorganization of the 
almshouses and reformatory institutions of 
England. 

No change will be made in the chari- 
ties he founded. His work will be carried 
on under the direction of William Baker, 
his chief assistant, and other men and 
women he trained for managers of the 
ninety-four homes, shelters and schools 
under his care. He was wise and far- 
sighted enough to incorporate “The Bar- 
nardo Homes” with a board of directors 
composed of leading business men and 
philanthropists of London. The articles of 
incorporation were drawn by his own hand, 
and he left a will setting forth the plans 
and policy he wished to have his succes- 
sors follow. Indeed, his death has stirred 
up more interest in his work than was ever 
shown before, and one of the results will 
be a memorial fund upon which his suc- 
cessors can depend in the future when- 
ever the voluntary contributions may be 
insufficient to pay the running expenses.— 
Juvenile Court Record. 





“JUST BOYS.” 


“JUST BOYS.” 
BENJAMIN J. SHOVE, POLICE JUSTICE. 


rg the boys of Syracuse, New York, 
better than the boys living in other lo- 
calities? says “ Chalk Talk.” Outside, of 
course, of the advantage of living in the 
City of Syracuse, I guess our boys are just 
like other boys the world over, no better, 
no worse; and yet, of the five hundred or 
more boys that have been brought before 
me within the past two years, charged with 
all kinds of offenses and coming from all 
kinds of homes and from all different con- 
ditions of life, I have failed to find one 
boy among them who was a born criminal. 
I have found two or three that were born 
vagrants, but the born criminal among boys 
under sixteen years of age I have not 
found. Naturally, I am becoming some- 
what skeptical about all this talk of the 
born criminal, and am coming more and 
more to the belief, that it is cur only self- 
satisfied excuse for treating boys as crimi- 
nals in the past and making criminals of 
them. Speaking from personal experience 
and observation, I would say, that if we 
treat a boy as a criminal, the chances are 
nine to one that he will become a criminal, 
and if we treat a boy as a boy—just boy— 
the chances are nine to one that he will 
remain a boy and grow up and become the | 
ordinary respectable citizen. 

There has been no greater progress in 
any phase of our modern social problem 
than there has been in the treatment of the 
boy under sixteen years of age in his rela- 
tion to the administration of criminal law. 
I find few people know how deep and fun- 
damental these changes are. Up to as late 
as 1905 a boy of twelve or fifteen years of 
age, charged with a felony, burglary or 
grand larceny for example, was placed in 
a cell with adult criminals, brought into 
Court with them, was charged witha felony, 
and held for the action of the grand jury, 
and if convicted, was ordinarily sentenced 
to the House of Refuge at Rochester. 
Throughout the proceeding he was treated 
as a criminal and every impression that 
his childish mind received was, that he was 
and necessarily must be a criminal for the 
rest of his life. In the old institution at 
Rochester, which now, thank Heaven, ex- 
ists no more, he was received as a prisoner, 
placed behind bars and in cells, and through- 
out his term was treated as a prisoner 
and a criminal. When released from the 
institution he came out into the world, and 
the world treated him as a criminal and, 
no matter what his intentions were when 
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he came out of the institution, he soon 
found that he had to accept himself at the 
world’s valuation of him, and so became a 
criminal. When he became twenty-one 
years of age he found he could not vote; 
that he was not a citizen because he had 
committed a felony. Now, all this is 
changed. In the first place, he can no 
longer be placed in the same cell with 
adult criminals. In the second place he 
can no longer commit a felony. By a law 
enacted in 1905 “The commission by a 
child under sixteen years of age, of a crime, 
not capital or punishable by life imprison- 
ment, which, if committed by an adult would 
be a felony, renders such child guilty of a 
misdemeanor only.” He is no longer 
brought into Police Court; he is simply 
brought into a Children’s Court, and is 
talked to ‘by a man who tries, as best he 
can, to impress the boy with the idea that 
he is talking to a friend who is trying to 
help him; and if finally owing to surround- 
ings or other conditions, it is necessary that 
the boy be sent away, he can be sent to the 
new State Agricultural School of Industry, 
which has taken the place of the old school 
of refuge at Rochester. Here he is placed 
out on a large farm, finds himself in a small 
group of other boys like himself; is placed 
upon his honor, given his freedom and 
independence, lives and sleeps in rooms 
with no suggestions of a bar or a jail about 
them, and receives no suggestions that he 
is a criminal or must necessarily be treated 
as a criminal. We find that by the practi- 
cal operation of these laws for the past 
three years, society has been more fully 
protected than under the former methods, 
and that instead of making criminals, as we 
did under the old method, we are now mak- 
ing men. 

During the past two years some one hun- 
dred and fifty boys, charged with offenses 
ranging from burglary down to truancy, 
have been placed upon probation and given 
a chance. Of these one hundred and fifty 
boys less than fifteen per cent. have gone 
wrong and have had to be committed to 
an institution. Nearly every one of these 
failed. because of home surroundings. Peo- 
ple frequently ask me, “ What do you do 
with the boys between the time they are 
arraigned and the time their cases are 
tried or finally disposed of in the Children’s 
Court; of course, the great majority of 
them cannot get bail; do you keep them 
locked up all that time? “ Bless your heart, 
no; I parole them. The boy and I have 
a heart to heart talk, and after it, I say 
.to him: ‘Now, I want you to be in Chil- 
dren’s Court at such and such a time. If 
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I let you go, will you promise me upon your 
honor, that you will be there at that 
time?’” And the boy will say: “I will 
be there, and we shake hands on it and the 
boy goes away, back to his home. Of the 
four or five hundred boys I have paroled 
in this manner in the past two years, how 
many do you think have gone back on their 
word? Nota single one. I have even gone 
farther than that. Time and time again, 
after a boy had been convicted, and I have 
not made up my mind what is best to do 
with him, I have said: ‘I want to think 
about this some more; you come back on 
such and such a day, and I will let you 
know whether then I will send you away 
to an institution or give you a chance.’” 
Even under those severe conditions where 
the boy himself does not know but what he 
is going to be sent away for a number of 
years, I have never failed to have one of 
those boys appear at the appointed time to 
hear and receive the final judgment of the 
Court. You cannot make me belive that 
boys with a sense of honor like that, are 
born criminals. I will grant that they may 
fail many times and when they get out 
with their crowd, will be bad and mis- 
chievous, but if they are treated as boys 
and not as criminals, the chances are all 
in their favor that they will grow up good 
and respectable citizens. 

The greatest problem with a boy is what 
to do with him evenings, or when he is not 
at school or at work. Frequently when a 
boy is placed upon probation, I will make 


rules as to his conduct, that he must not - 


go out evenings except in such company or 
to such places as his probation officer ap- 
proves; but you cannot expect that the very 
best volunteer probation officer can give 
up more than one evening in the week to a 
boy; and what about the boy the other 
evenings of the week, where in the great 
majority of cases, he has no home in which 
he can spend the evening either in comfort 
or pleasure or with any profit to himself? 
The only solution of this problem lies in 
play-grounds and in the boys’ clubs; and 
until we, the citizens of the City of Syra- 


cuse, give every one of these boys in the 


city who have practically no home life, 
and there are hundreds of them, yes, thou- 
sands of them, good open-air play-grounds, 


in which they can indulge in wholesome: 


play, and good boy’s clubs in which they can 
spend their evenings in wholesome amuse- 
ment, and with profit to themselves, we can- 


not expect any better results than we are- 


now obtaining. Speaking from my ex- 


perience of the past two years, give me- 
good play-grounds and good boys’ clubs,. 
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and I will guarantee there will be practi- 
cally no criminals growing out of the pres- 
ent generation of boys in Syracuse.—Juve- 
nile Court Record. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


GREAT STRIDES IN POPULAR EDUCATION. 


SUPT. MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH. 


he most commanding figure in the host 
that came to Colonial America is Wil- 
liam Penn. Wherever men meet to count 
over the real benefactors of their kind his 
name is pronounced with reverent regard. 
Among the many ideas advanced by Penn 
that have endeared him to every patriotic 
citizen and wise legislator is the following: 
“That which makes a good constitution must 
keep it, namely, men of wisdom and virtue; 
qualities that, because they descend not 
with worldly inheritance, must be carefully 
propagated by a virtuous education of 
youth, for which spare no cost, for by such 
parsimony all that is saved is lost.” 

Thus Pennsylvania enjoyed from the 
first a government that laid special stress 
upon universal popular education. Penn 
held wisely that the safety and progress 
of society depend upon a liberal financial 
support to schools. Under this policy edu- 
cation in the colony was well advanced, 
and as early as 1756 a Pennsylvanian pro- 
posed a system of public education for all 
the neighboring colonies. This is the first 
pronouncement in favor of a national sys- 
tem of education. 

When, in 1834, the public schools were 
established, the policy of public support by 
the State of free education for all was 
firmly set in the public mind. In Phila- 
delphia, under earlier legislation—the act 
of 1819—public schools supported by taxa- 
tion were widely established. Succeeding 
legislation has only extended and made 
more flexible those early enactments. In 
the extension and adjustment of the system 
we have made the greatest progress. Edu- 
cation should equip the childhood of the 
race for efficient service. The quality of 
this service changes with our industrial, 
social and economic progress. Hence any 
system of education that is to serve the 
State in a large way must be constantly 
modified. 

In Philadelphia important steps have 
been taken in the last few years, espe- 
cially since the present Board of Educa- 
tion took office, to give to our citizens a 
system of education worthy the traditions 
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and the: outlook of this most homogene- 
ous of American cities. The industrial 
aspects of education have been carefully 
fostered. Trade schools have been estab- 
lished here as in no other city. The man- 
ual training schools are better organized 
then ever, and an additional one has been 
opened and is in successful operation. 
Special types of elementary education are 
being worked out. A _ study is under 
process for the early introduction of ele- 
mentary manual training in the schools, 
and most significant of all, the William 
Penn High School for Women, will pro- 
vide a type of vocational education richer 
in variety and broader in scope than that 
attempted elsewhere in this country. 

The social aspects of education in this 
city have been developed in such a broad 
way as to attract the most favorable com- 
ment of the entire country, and have led 
the United States Commissioners of Edu- 
cation to come here for the express pur- 
pose of ascertaining at first hand the scope 
and method of this work. We have had 
upward of 100,000 parents in the public 
schools during the past year. They have 
met with the teachers to discuss the needs 
of the schools, and to bring the dominant 
force, molding childhood, into the closest 
sympathy of purpose and procedure. This 
I count one of the most hopeful and help- 
ful. things in modern education in large 
cities. 

Playgrounds to the number of 69 have 
been maintained by the Board of Educa- 
tion during the summer vacation. Many 
school yards have been equipped with 
gymnastic apparatus, and the new build- 
ings have provision for gymnasia and 
roof playgrounds. The splendid issue is 
due in a large measure to the work of 
the new department of physical education, 
and has already led to the organization of 
a vigorous Playground Association for the 
city. Its “Tag Day” was an event in the 
year’s advance. 

The next step will be the municipal 
control of play centers and municipal sup- 
port for the same. No education is worth 
its cost that buys knowledge at the price 
of health. Social centers in a number of 
schools, particularly in the crowded sec- 
tions of the city, have done great good. In 
one section the policemen report that juve- 
nile crime has been lessened 50 per centum 
by the opening of a social center. 

Alumni associations in many grammar 
schools now bring busy men and women 
back from the marts of trade and the ma- 
jestic work of the home to the simple life 
that memory enshrines around the “old 
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home school.” The “Ringgold” boys are 
pioneers in this, and deserve special rec- 
ognition. 

The physical equipment of the system 
yet lacks much to make it all that the 
children of this city deserve and shall 
have. But the legend on the seal of one 
of our insular possessions seems at pres- 
ent to be applicable, “A happier day is 
dawning.” Let us hope it will speedily 
be a day of ample provision to give, under 
the most wholesome condition, the best 
education that civilization affords. 

In the language of a great civic leader 
in Philadelphia “ Nothing is too good for 
the children”—and I add, for their 
teachers. 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND OF 
HARRISBURG. 





HERE has been constituted at Harris- 
burg a Retirement Board, which has 
charge of securing funds and paying annui- 
ties to the teachers of the public schools. 
Contributors to the Retirement Fund are 
all teachers employed in the public schools 
of Harrisburg, excepting those receiving 
the minimum salary under the state law. 
The words “teacher” and “teachers,” as 
used throughout this plan, include all teach- 


ers, principals, and supervising officials con- 


nected with the public schools. The Re- 
tirement Board consists of the president of 
the board of school directors, two other 
members of the board of school directors 
appointed by the president, and two teach- 
ers selected for two years by the teachers. 
All subsequent elections for the teacher 
members of the Retirement Board to be 
conducted by a committee of teachers ap- 
pointed by the Retirement Board. The 
secretary of the board of school directors 
is to be secretary of the Retirement Board, 
and the treasurer of the school district is 
to be the treasurer of the Retirement Fund. 

Contributions for the support of the Re- 
tirement Fund shall be two per cent. of 
the salaries of teachers who have taught 
ten years or less, and three per cent. of 
the salaries of teachers who have taught 
more than ten years; provided, however, 
that the maximum contribution from a 
teacher in any one year shall be $50. The 
amount provided for shall be supplemented 
by annual appropriations by the board of 
school directors equal to the amounts con- 
tributed by teachers during each preced- 
ing year, also by such private contribu- 
tions by individuals as may be made at any 
time, by special funds which may be raised 
by teachers or others for this purpose, and 
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by any other funds which may be secured 
from any source. : 

Full annuities, given only after reaching 
the age of sixty years and after teaching 
at least thirty years, twenty of which shal] 
have been in the public schools of Harris. 
burg, shall be one-half the annual salary 
at the date of retirement; provided, how- 
ever, that the minimum full annuity shall 
be $300 and the maximum $800; and pro- 
vided, further, that teachers in the employ 
of the board at the time of the adoption of 
this plan may be retired at the option of 
the board regardless of minimum age or 
length of service herein provided. 

Partial annuities, given on acount of dis- 
ability and partial annuities for more than 
five and less than thirty years of service 
in the public schools of Harrisburg, shall 
be as many thirtieths of a full annuity as 
the teacher has served years in the public 
schools of the city; provided, however, 
that this section shall not apply to teach- 
ers in the employ of the board at the time 
of the adoption of this plan, provision be- 
ing made for them. 

No teacher shall be entitled to a full 
annuity who shall not have contributed to 
the Retirement Fund an amount equal at 
least to twenty-five regular annual con- 
tributions. In case the teacher at the date 
of retirement has made less than twenty- 
five such contributions the amount neces- 
sary to make up the remaining number of 
contributions shall be based upon the salary 
of the teacher at the date of retirement and 
shall be deducted annually from the annu- 
ity until the twenty-five contributions have 
been made. 

At the discretion of the board of 
school directors, teachers physically or men- 
tally incapacitated, who have attained the 
age of sixty years and who have served 
thirty years, twenty of which shall have 
been in the public schools of Harrisburg, 
may be retired on full annuity; provided, 
however, that the minimum age and time 
requirements herein specified shall not 
apply to teachers in the employ of the 
board at the time of the adoption of this 
plan. 

No full annuity shall be for a smaller 
amount than is fixed by Article III., Sec- 
tion 1, unless the funds at the disposal of 
the Retirement Board are insufficient to 
pay full annuities, in which case the Re- 
tirement Board shall make a pro rata de- 
duction from all annuities. At the discre- 
tion of the board of school directors, teach- 
ers physically or mentally incapacitated 
who have served less than thirty years and 
more than five years in the public schools 
of Harrisburg may be retired upon partial 
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annuity, but a partial annuity shall cease 
on the recovery of the annuitant from dis- 
ability, and the annuitant may be recom- 
mended by the Retirement Board for re- 
employment. 

The administration of the Retirement 
Fund according to this plan, shall begin as 
soon as it shall be agreed to by a majority 
of the board of school directors. 

The Retirement Board subject to the ap- 
proval of the board of school directors 
shall formulate such supplementary pro- 
visions as may be necessary to govern its 
action, in fixing methods of receiving con- 
tributions, in paying annuities and in other- 
wise carrying on the work of the Retire- 
ment Board under this plan. Copies of all 
provisions adopted by the Retirement 
Board, and approved by the board of school 
directors shall be furnished the contribu- 
tors to the Retirement Fund. 

The Retirement Board shall make an 
annual report to the board of school direc- 
tors covering the operations of the Retire- 
ment Fund. 

Dr. A. E. Winship, in the New England 
Journal of Education, commenting upon 
the above, says: “ Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, has the best retirement fund scheme 
that has come to our notice as yet. Every- 
body worked for it. Teachers were unani- 


mous, board finally practically so, teachers’ 
committee of board (twelve) unanimous, 
the entire press of the city for it, and the 


people were for it, Some features are 
these: 

1. All teachers now in service when re- 
tired get full annuity. 

2. Teachers now in service are exempt 
from minimum age and minimum length 
of service requirements. 

3. Full annuity is half salary with $300 
minimum and $800 maximum. 

4. All teachers contribute 2 per cent. of 
salaries during first ten years of service; 
3 per cent. thereafter. 

5. Board contributes an amount equal to 
amount contributed by teachers. 

6. Teachers hereafter coming in the ser- 
vice may retire after thirty years of ser- 
vice, twenty of which must be in Harris- 
burg, and after they become sixty years of 
age, 

7. Partial annuities for those hereafter 
coming in the service proportionate to time 
taught in Harrisburg. 

8. Maximum annual contribution, $50, no 
matter what the salary. The best feature 
of the proposition is that if any present 
teacher should be “struck blind” to- 
morrow or become incapacitated in any 
way, she might retire, regardless of age or 
length of service, on full annuity. 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


“ STANFORD has passed the stage where it 
can afford to devote so much of its efforts 
to the training period. Within five years 
we expect only juniors and seniors, thus 
eliminating the freshman and sophomore 
classes. It will be a place only for those 
who have a definite object in pursuing a 
university course, and not for those who 
are gathering up the odds and ends of an 
education.” 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, head of the 
California institution, made the foregoing 
declaration as he talked of the hopes and 
aims of the founders of the university in 
Santa Clara valley before old graduates in 
Spokane a few days ago. Thirty alumni 
gathered to greet the president of Stanford 
while in the city on a lecturing tour and to 
them he unfolded the life of the faculty and 
the students. He went over the recent 
troubles with the students and when he 
finished every man and woman in the 
gathering pledged to support him. He said 
among other things: 

“The man with a definite aim in pur- 
suing his college work is the man who is 
wanted at Stanford. It is that, also, that 
will make Stanford a really great educa- 
tional institution. We are working on that 
plan now. We have just succeeded in de- 
veloping a fine law school. We have made 
arrangements for the Cooper medical col- 
lege as the property of Stanford, and with 
it will come the Lane hospital. That com- 
pletes two leading departments, and we will 
be ready when the time comes to turn out 
fine, strong, specialized men and women to 
do real work in the world. Two changes 
will be made to meet these new conditions. 
Stanford will draw from the other colleges, 
or the high schools in the larger cities will 
add two more years to their courses. It will 
be noted that the latter action is coming. 
The big universities are finding this condi- 
tion forced upon them. All the leading col- 
leges of the country will (and I believe it 
will be within five years) be opening their 
doors to students that are at present known 
as juniors and seniors. The giving of 
credits will then be abolished at Stanford, 
and a man will receive his degree when he 
shows he is worthy of it. It will be a uni- 
versity for specialized work, like the Ger- 
man university. The big universities can- 
not afford to spend too much time on dis- 
cipline. This is not the work of a real uni- 
versity. That belongs to the other schools. 
When the high classes alone are attending 
they are there for work, and not to gather 
up the odds and ends of information. An 
aimless education does little good.” 











































































“WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR?” 
JANE ADDAMS AND HER HULL HOUSE WORK. 
BY JOHN HUBERT GREUSEL. 


HE winter of 1894-95, following the 
World’s Fair was a terrible one in 
Chicago. The aftermath of disaster put upon 
the city a bewildering problem. Chicago had 
to find bread for an army of honest men 
who walked her streets; and also had to club 
into submission dens of thieves and hordes of 
tramps. W. T. Stead came over to write his 
book, “If Christ Came to Chicago,” took his 
place in the bread line, and went about inter- 
viewing gamblers, thieves, divekeepers, as well 
as relief committeemen. 

And one wintry night, warming his hands 
before the hospitable fire in Hull House, after 
he had waited all day in the blizzard with the 
rabble to get a job as city laborer, thinking 
over the disconcerting things he had seen,— 
the insolence of the rich, the ignorance and 
miseries of the poor,—Stead said to a friend, 
“There is still one hope for the new social 
democracy, and when I reflect on Jane 
Addams’s mission and contemplate the true 
meaning of this work she has built up, I am 
sure that if Christ ever comes to Chicago, 
He will stop at Hull House.” 

It is now sixteen years since Jane Addams 
began her Hull House social experiment. 
Lately, I went over the whole work. I wished 
to see the little helper in her own parish. Yes; 
Stead defined accurately the spirit of the new 
democracy, and I am only sorry that he did 
not put his summary in his book. 

Jane Addams! How splendid has been her 
success is long a matter of record. Her mag- 
nificent achievement, Hull House, has set at 
rest for all time any doubt that may have ex- 
isted as to the eminence of her position, and 
of her rank on the stage of life. 

She knows the high, the middle class, and 
the pit, knows more of the rich than the rich 
do of themselves, more of the trench diggers 
than you'll find in many large volumes. And 
through it all, as I studied this woman and 
her work, came the something that brings the 
vision and the dream. And if you can’t get 
that, you'll get nothing from Chicago and 
Hull House, as I found it. Difficult to under- 
stand? It depends. At first, I learned that 
at this season nine thousand men, women, and 
children go to Hull House, as the group of 
buildings is called, to take dancing lessons, 
to sew, to make hats, to drink a cup of coffee, 
to paint pictures, to model and throw clay; 
but until I met Jane Addams herself, I didn’t 
begin to catch the inspiration. 

Beyond a shadow of doubt, she is endowed 
with the sacred flame of genius. One has only 
to see her, to come under the spell of her 
personality, in order to understand her suc- 
cess. 

But the puzzling thing about it is that Jane 
Addams does not stand out of the picture; 
as the artists say, she stands in the picture. 
She has a quiet way of gliding out of the 
center. For one thing, she handed me a 
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fifty-page brown covered book and told me 
quietly, “This is Hull House.” Day after 
day I gathered documents about the prose of 
Hull House, met Miss Addams several times, 
and saw her many times doing her work, 
Her magnetism, her influence, the way people 
believe in her, her sincere desire to understand 
the lives around her,—all these intangible in- 
fluences soon satisfied me that Hull House 
was not the chocolate covered book. 

Surveying, through several days, the whole 
complex experiment, Hull House came down 
little by little in my mind to four simple 
words: “Who is my neighbor?” On the 
objective side, Hull House comprises a whole 
city block, a group of brick and stone build- 
ings expressing the character known as the 
social settlement rather than the formal insti- 
tutional style—all devoted to neighborliness 
(remember that word), for the higher civic 
life, educational and philanthropic work, and 
the improvement of social conditions among 
Chicago’s industrial workers,—and on the sub- 
jective side I found, after all, that Hull House 
was Jane Addams, and so I always take you 
back to her. 

This impulse back of Hull House, this 
something that grips you and holds you, 
should it ever become a daily reminder, you 
would never dream of demanding any privi- 
lege that all other men do not share. You 
smile. You say, “It will never come, this 
social democracy; people are too selfish.” 
Very well, as you will. But remember, 
“never” is a long, long, time, and men’s ideas 
are slowly but surely changing. A thousand 
and one influences in unexpected places are 
working to transform the old order. 

What is it that she wishes to say? Hull 
House friends look back with amiable smiles 
at the misconceptions of the public, at the 
beginning. What! a refined, traveled woman, 
with money enough to live elsewhere, delib- 
erately choosing to go down on Halsted-st., 
among the rag pickers? And an art gallery, 
did you say? The condition of the poor 
preyed on her mind; a sympathy inherited 
perhaps from her father who was stirred by 
Mazzini’s battle for the Italian peasants, liv- 
ing over there like beasts in the field. 

Somewhere, she got hold of a subtle test 
of brotherhood, that the soul of a Bishop, 
after all is said, is no more valuable and no 
less valuable than the soul of a thief. But 
she applied it socially. Suppose, she asked, 
—she was supposing the case,—that when a 
man grew rich, he did. not move away from 
his humble friends, but actually remained 
where he was and opened his house to his 
poor neighbors? Wouldn’t his fine home and 
his wife’s refinement and his own kind: heart 
be a useful object lesson? But the trouble 
with all social machines is that they lack 
heart. Jane Addams saw that, without heart, 
Hull House, or any other house, was already 
as good as dead and buried. These ideas did 
not come overnight; but, like the magic 
orange tree that Kellar makes grow before 
your eyes, from the naked seed. Years went 
by before Jane Addams came to the point of 
departure. 
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One summer when abroad, she wandered 
through the Whitechapel district of London; 
and her heart was touched, her eyes shamed. 
She had no special thought of social work; 
she was idly touring. Europe. That night, 
at a curbstone auction sale of decayed vege- 
tables, she saw a starving man bid in for a 
farthing a stale cabbage; grab and devour it 
raw and unwashed. That awful hand, clutch- 
ing at the cabbage, those snapping teeth, were 
photographed on her brain; and at times to 
this day the hand mysteriously appears, at 
times, abruptly out of its hiding place in her 
brain and makes her shiver. 

It makes you think something wrong, eh, 
that in London, a city of a thousand churches, 
men should be starving to death? But what 
should a sheltered, educated young woman 
have to do with the bitter cry of London? 
Why not go on her way to the art galleries, 
dine at the big hotels, and let Whitechapel 
and its horrors fade quickly away? 

If you can answer that, you can unriddle 
the mystery of Jane Addams’s personality; 
and possibly you will also be able to tell, by 
the time you get through, what love is. Gather 
all the documents you please about the classes 
and lectures in Hull House, and your work 
is by no means ended; but ‘study her that 
night in Whitechapel, and you discern her 
whole subsequent history compressed into her 
indignation, her pity, and her social revolt. 
Then and there she first exhibits the firm 
foundation of social feeling on which she is 
to build all her usefulness in this life. 

She saw like a flash that her own conduct 
in relation to others was of more value than 
all the so called culture money could buy. 
For five years she read, thought, and traveled, 
made and tore up plans, and finally returned 
to Chicago. 

You ask abruptly, “Define her work, and 
let us judge.” Well, suppose I ask, “Who 
is my neighbor?” You think you understand 
that, no doubt; but perhaps not in Miss 
Addams’s special sense. Her plan is not to 
be grasped, in a word. It is like a fable; it 
must be read to the end; and it covers, in 
simple form, the complex story of human 
society. It is a very real fable, too. 

Miss Addams’s father was a banker, and 
she could easily have closed her eyes to the 
* miseries of the poor; but to her, there is 
something overwhelming and unforgetable in 
class distinctions: on one side barbarous ex- 
travagances by the idle rich, on the other, 
children crying for bread. 

As is well known, there have been a thou- 
sand and one attempts to bridge the social 
chasm; but Miss Addams decided to make 
her life her answer. So she moved down in 
the slums—and worked. 

Yes, others have done that too, and will do 
it again; but in Miss Addams’s case the idea 
was not to seek palliatives. Her plan was 
wider, far more subtle. One would have to 
think about it a long time before he grasped 
the special application. She calls it cultiva- 
tion of social feeling, or the accumulation of 
sympathy. The word sympathy is often con- 
fused with pity; but sympathy indicates a 
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much finer feeling. Sympathy means feeling 
with another, It has broader benevolence than 
pity. We may pity one whom we despise; 
but we cannot sympathize with him. So, 
her plan is not sentimental. Far from it! 
By ever striving to forget her own personal 
interests, she identified her life more and 
more with the great cause of humanity,—and 
within her grew the consciousness of enlarged 
and enlarging usefulness. 

Her parish? Think of the steerage crowd 
in a second class immigrant ship, from Genoa. 
Morris Rosenfeld’s Yiddish songs of the 
sweatshop were lived down there on Hal- 
sted-st. It was Chicago’s pit, a place that 
Tolstoi would have revered,—yes, friend of 
the downtrodden muzhik,—he would have 
seen that it was big with Fate; and to this 
Whitechapel of Chicago Jane Addams brought 
her fine spirit and her compassion, as a pledge 
for the future. 

When her four rooms were ready up stairs, 
over the auction shop, boys threw stones, 
broke windows, and despoiled the grounds. 
Priests and rabbis looked on askance. Jane 
Addams, on her side, was bewildered. Low 
dance halls lured factory girls; there was no 
law against child labor; every day men were 
killed in factories, at unprotected machines; 
there were no visiting nurses, so much 
needed down there; and there was no Chicago 
Central Relief Association,—in short, her 
parish was down, poverty stricken in purse, 
bankrupt in hope, forgotten seemingly by man 
and God. 

How practical she was! She determined to 
turn garbage inspector to clean up her neigh- 
borhood; and when the Mayor appointed her, 
friends shrugged their shoulders and really 
couldn’t understand. By and by, in that vile 
section of the Nineteenth Ward, the death 
rate dropped from third on the list to seventh, 
and some of the doubters began to wonder 
a bit, and to say that after all there might be 
something in it—only of course it would 
soon fizzle out. 

Jane Addams was trying to put in prac- 
tice, for human nature’s daily need, a very 
simple truth; so simple that men naturally 
misunderstood; for men generally look for 
hard things, and not plain ones. She was not 
trying to make a free port of entry, through 
art, or so called culture, or needlework, or 
lectures, or this, or that,—a free port through 
which the pauper labor of Europe might pass 
without a penny in their pockets, an idea in 
their heads, a spark of true manliness. That 
would be the wildest emotionalism; and she 
was not thinking of social equality in the 
sentimental sense,—that there is no real dif- 
ference between the tramp, with his abnormal 
and unwholesome life, and the honest working 
man, who takes pride in his wife and his 
children. Her plan for the new social de- 
mocracy laid emphasis on the accumulation 
of sympathy, tender yet strong, and always 
sane, through adequate understanding of the 
lives of rich and poor alike. 

For her poor neighbors, if they ever came, 
which looked doubtful, in Jane Addams’s four 
upper rooms was spread a dream of domestic 
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loveliness. Floors were polished, rugs spread, 
walls tinted in ivory and gold, hung with 
pretty etchings and water colors, and there 
were flowers, and there was music; and 
everywhere was that refinement and taste as 
though by magic a glimpse of one of Chi- 
cago’s fine homes had unexpectedly grown up 
overnight in the slums, and the door stood 
ajar for the poor to enter,—not overgrand, 
not bizarre, but decorous and domestic in 
English style, with mahogany furniture, just 
a few pieces here and there—and that some- 
thing that you must feel. 

As I wandered through Hull House, I saw 
many charming decorative touches. I re- 
member the créche, where the working women 
bring their children, for five cents a day. On 
the stairway are Raphael’s Madonnas and 
casts by Donatello and Andrea .della Robbia. 

Jane Addams had practical plans for every 
day. Miss Jennie Dow gave the money for 
a kindergarten, and taught for a year; and 
then came a cooking school; and by and by— 

In those days nearby was a livery stable, and 
the livery stable man wouldn’t move out, and 
Jane Addams wanted the ground for an art 
gallery. What an idea! But it came; and 
soon a loan collection blossomed over that 
way. It was not art for the multitude, or 
anything of the sort; it was a first subtle 
appeal to neighborliness, in Jane Addams’s 
own way. Art is for those who understand, 
of course; but the magic of social feeling, 
that’s wholly another matter. Jane Addams’s 
belief is that social feeling of the right sort 
will ultimately break down the barrier be- 
tween class and class; will take the place of 
charity, as such, and of legislation, as such; 
and will dispel the misapprehensions that 
tend to keep one end of Chicago, or any 
other city, away from the other end. 

As a faint sign, slum dwellers came, timidly 
at first, then in numbers, and the Italian 
women trooped through with the children; 
and many men and women from homes of 
wealth and refinement dropped in and took 
a look. 

In her work, Jane Addams early sur- 
rounded herself with willing workers, from 
many levels of life,—rich or poor, college 
bred or self educated, and of many shades 
of opinion—and from the very first this group 
tried to make Chicago a better city. On the 
civic side, whenever facts were gathered on 
conditions that needed correction, the infor- 
mation was turned over to a legislative or 
an executive body for action. I wish I had 
time to tell of the long fight against the drug- 
gists who sold cocaine to children; of the 
twelve hundred school children whose only 
playground was the “dump”; of new factory 
laws; the tuberculosis inquiry among rear 
tenement dwellers; and the dreadful center 
that was found, like the infamous “Lung 
Block” on Cherry-st., New York city; and 
the fight against typhoid by personal inspec- 
tion of some four thousand tenements. 

Neighborliness? An Italian woman came 
in one day, and, seeing a vase of roses, won- 
dered how they could be so fresh, “so far 
from Italy. Really, are there roses in 
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America?” One night, Russian wives, not 
knowing what to do or to say, at last proudly 
showed their hand embroidered petticoats; 
told that it was their own work. Miss Ad- 
dams saw a new way to_ neighborliness, 
through old country handicraft; put in spin. 
ning wheels, hand looms, and even a Jac- 
quard loom,—the machine that has brains, if 
ever a machine had brains. Peasants were 
soon making beautiful cloth; and to-day the 
spinning and weaving room is a pleasant place 
to spend half an hour, taking you back to 
the days of the simple life. “Culture,” says 
Miss Addams, “is an understanding of the 
long established occupations and thoughts of 
men.” She used also the appeal of folklore, 
in old country songs; taught immigrant women 
how to cook, and how to sew on a button, 
and how to run a seam, and how to mend a 
child’s dress without botching it; and she 
showed the wives in her parish how to make 
a bed and how to sweep. Then she added 
music; for, as she says, “ Music makes men 
forget their differences.” 

And all this brings us back to the four 
words, Who is my neighbor? Jane Addams 
answered this question sixteen years ago by 
going to live among the poor, and she is still 
there to-day. The reverent friend of the for- 
gotten class, the American in the making, the 
Lithuanian of the stockyards, Polish sweat- 
shop girls, Italians who shovel ballast on the 
railroads, Greek pushcart peddlers,—her par- 
ish is composed of a congeries of nationali- 
ties, at her very door, a mighty horde, gathered 
by the four winds. Disproving also the re- 
proach that the rich live selfish lives, for 
years many Chicago women of leisure have 
helped with time, money, and personal sac- 
rifices. Yes, neighborly friendship with . the 
overcrowded tenements has become a genuine 
social fact. 

Jane Addams can adapt herself to any audi- 
ence, from Chicago newsboys to a parliament 
of religions; is as‘ accessible to a Greek fruit 
peddler as she is to a civic federation director. 
The world’s leaders of thought know her. 
She spoke at Paris, as a delegate, and made a 
deep impression. After that, grave European 
men of letters and science vied in opening 
doors for her, handing her chairs, and bowed 
right and left. At college commencements, 
she is on the platform beside gray bearded 
presidents, and in the slums she is equally at 
home with the wife of the drunkard. She 
sees society as a umit,—fop, priest, thief, 
cocotte, honest working girl. In that part of 
Chicago known as the “Bad Lands,” never a 
hand would be raised against her; and unseen 
the thief no doubt often watches her at a dis- 
tance, ready to be her rude protector, to smite 
with one terrible blow the man who dares 
molest her. 

I saw her at Hull House passing through 
the crowded rooms, around her many willing 
workers; a word here, a smile there. She 
was dressed in plain black, as modestly as a 
nun. Telephone bells were ringing, outer 
doors were swinging, twenty times an hour. 
It always seemed that she passed through the 
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picture, rather than that she was part of the 
picture. 

What is it that keeps Hull House going? 
I began wondering. Yes; the old college song 
has it right, “’Tis love that makes the world 
go round.” 

Let us look at her closely in her busy rooms, 
the salon of the new social democracy, a true 
salon in refinement and spirit. I saw in one 
hour come to meet and counsel with Jane 
Addams, a nun, a washwoman, a hunchback 
boy, an Italian woman with gaudy skirts, 
widows, orphans, and men down on their luck. 
Practical? Yes, practical idealism. These are 
the words Roosevelt uses so much. In Jane 
Addams’s case, they mean that she has studied, 
understands, and interprets the lives of rich 
and poor. She reads both the prose and the 
poetry. The prose side is what you see,—the 
many buildings, the classes, the lectures, the 
instruction,—and the poetry is the concealed 
fact of the new democracy. But the plan is 
old as well as new. The lessons of history are 
soon forgotten, and have to be repeated often 
and so men think these things are new. 

Then I divined something, I know not what, 
about her personality, something as subtle 
and evanescent as orange blossom perfume. 
From this slight clue, elusive, spirituelle, I 
take you back to the crux about Jane Addams; 
for she is Hull House, and Hull House is en- 
dowed with her spirit, breathes her breath of 
life. I have been wondering for some days 
who could draw her portrait. Perhaps the 
brothers Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, who 
outlined with refinement the devotions of 
“Sceur Philomel,” the hospital nun. 

What a singular dual personality! Her 
womanly sympathy is flowerlike in its loveli- 
ness, her mind calm, dispassionate, formal, 
with mastery over the method of historic re- 
search, based on minute analysis and marshal- 
ing of facts. She has all these and more. She 
has a sense of justice, quick sympathy, and a 
strong will; is bravely aggressive, yet tender; 
and while she is usually regarded as an intel- 
lectual force, I am sure that emotionalism is 
at the bottom of her usefulness, but is strongly 
held in check. Unriddle this enigma of men- 
tal and temperamental duality. All I can say 
is that she unites, in a way that is past ex- 
plaining, the two opposed qualities, force and 
fineness ; and when one has said this, he has 
said all. 

It is so simple; but is beyond describing. 
It is something to feel. Miss’ Addams is wise 
and kind; and no wonder that some call her 
Saint Jane! She reminds one of the closing 
words in Faust. 

“The eternal womanly draws us upward 
and on.” 

“Who shall sum up her collective influence? 
Remember, Hull House is not a relief society, 
not a religion, not a place for theorizing, not 
a mission, not a college settlement; but an 
American settlement which is attempting to 
make social intercourse express the growing 
Sense of economic unity in socity. One for 
each, each for all,—what hurts one, hurts all. 
Or, as Jane Addams so finely says, “ Social 
advancement depends on an increase in moral 
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responsibility, as well as an enlarged sense of 
social obligation.” Her world is not an indi- 
vidual world, but a collective world. It is 

eer together by the social feeling of man- 
ind. 

At vague moments every man has, I pre- 
sume to say, a glimpse of this perfected state 
of society, in which he will not ask for any 
privilege not shared by his neighbor; but as 
yet it is largely a vision and a dream. Jane 
Addams has the vision and the dream daily 
before her eyes, and to her the new social 
democracy is at once the largest, most pro- 
found, yet simplest, fact in civilization —Sun- 
day Magazine. 
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THE PLANTING OF TREES. 


|S Giese from all parts of the country 

show that the past season has un- 
doubtedly been characterized by a more 
extensive planting of forest trees than any 
previous year in the history of the United 
States. The work is progressing very 
favorably in every State in the Union. 
It has been most extensive in California, in 
the great Middle West, and in the New 
England States. But even in the South, 
where planting has been more or less. 
limited because of existing natural forests, 
the scope of the work has greatly broad- 
ened. 

The trees planted have been mainly hard- 
woods. Several large nurserymen, how- 
ever, report greater sales of conifers for 
forest planting than they have ever made 
before. In the Middle West catalpa, black 
locust, Osage orange and Russian mulberry 
were the favorite trees; in the North and 
Northeast preference was given to white 
pine, chestnut, larch, and spruce; in the 
South the native conifers held the lead; 
and in California, where the immense 
annual planting area has been increased to 
at least five times its former size, euca- 
lyptus had practically a monopoly. 

A few figures readily show the value of 
forest planting from a commercial stand- 
point. In Pawnee County, Nebraska, a 16- 
year-old catalpa plantation gave a net re- 
turn of $152.17 per acre at the time the 
plantation was cut. This meant an annual 
profit of $6.24 per acre. A 10-year-old 
plantation of the same species in Kansas 
showed a net value of $197.55 per acre. 
Still another plantation, in Nebraska, gave 
a net income of $170.50 per acre when 14 
years old, which amounts to an annual in- 
come of $8.69 per acre. Several equally 
striking cases could be cited throughout the 
entire Middle West, and it is known that 
where the catalpa will succeed no other 
tree will pay so well. Good soil and mois- 
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ture conditions are, however, essential for 
success with this tree. 

Osage orange has been known to pro- 
duce as high as 2,640 first class posts and 
2,272 second class posts per acre, and it 
is well understood that no posts are better 
than those of Osage orange. Land produ- 
cing such a forest as this could hardly be 
put to a better use, since timber is the 
easiest of all crops to raise and from now 
on will never go begging for a market. 
Red cedar in plantations 25 years old has 
reached a value of $200.54 per acre. Euro- 
pean larch used for fence posts or tele- 
phone posts reaches an average value of 
$200 and $300. White pine plantations 40 
years old have exceeded a value of $300 
per acre, and it is known that the euca- 
lyptus, even when grown for fuel alone, 
can compete as to profits with oranges. 

It does not take a lifetime to get results. 
Catalpa often reaches a post size in from 
eight to ten years, and will give service as 
a post for from fifteen to forty years. Os- 
age orange, which reaches post size in from 
twelve to fifteen years, usually lasts longer 
than catalpa. Black locust, though badly 
affected by the borer in some regions, 
grows about as fast as the catalpa and has 
almost the same post value, while it has 
the great advantage over catalpa of being 
able to thrive on poor land. European 
larch reaches a size suitable for telephone 
poles in twenty-five years. When treated 
with preservative it will then last from 
fifteen to twenty-five years. Eucalyptus 
makes a heavy yield of fuel in seven years, 
and the crop should nearly always be cut 
before ten years. On _ favorable sites 
white pine will make saw timber in from 
forty to sixty years. Already the demand 
for the timber of this tree shows conclu- 
sively that the investment will prove im- 
mensely profitable. 

In every region of the United States 
there is at least one forest tree, and gen- 
erally there are several forest trees, which 
can be planted with a complete assurance 
of commercial success if the plantation is 
properly established and given proper care. 
The Government has made a very careful 
study of most of the forest plantations in 
the United States. Its publications on tree 
planting may be had free of charge upon 
application to the Forest Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. The studies on which they were 
based were made especially for the benefit 
of farmers and other land owners, and to 
prevent the waste of thousands of dollars 
annually lost by planting the wrong forest 
trees or by improper care of plantations. 

From the manner in which our natural 
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timber has been cut it is clear that each 
region will have to be made as nearly self- 
supporting in timber growth as _ possible, 
The lesson of the past is that the right 
forest trees grown in the right way will 
bring a big profit. 


FIFTY PHILADELPHIA “FIRSTS.” 





BY WARWICK JAMES PRICE. 


EW ENGLAND tradition tells of an 
old lady of Beacon Hill, advanced in 
wisdom as in years, who was asked by some 
benighted outsider what sort of place was 
Boston, and of her once and for all answer, 
“Bless you! Boston is not a place; it’s a 
sentiment! ” 

She might have made the same reply had 
she dwelt in the sacred shade of Ritten- 
house Square; had she been, indeed, the 
original “Lady from Philadelphia,” who 
once upon a time enlightened the family of 
Peterkin. For local pride is the key-note 
of that City of Brotherly Love of Penn; 
and now that the metropolis (no longer 
second in the land but a solid and substan- 
tial third) has just concluded its two hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth anniversary party, 
pride has blossomed forth anew at a hun- 
dred points worthily to commemorate the 
occasion. 

Nor was that anniversary wholly of local 
interest. Pennsylvania in general and Phil- 
adelphia in particular have stood for far 
more in the national advance of the land 
than mere political history can ever tell, 
great as have been the happenings there of 
the sort usually retold in chronicles and an- 
nals. The Quaker City has to a remark- 
able degree set the pace for the rest of the 
country, and in practically all the walks 
of man’s endeavor. Her “ Firsts ”—her 
beginnings of this, and her fosterings of the 
genesis of that and the other—number a 
round fifty, and at this time of her re- 
joicing their story is appropriately to be 
recalled. ; 

The first treaty, “never sworn to and 
never broken” (the only such one, in fact), 
was signed in 1682, well within the city 
lines of present-day Philadelphia, when the 
Quakers and the Indians exchanged gifts 
and promises as to mutual amity. The 
Treaty Elm, beneath whose splendid ver- 
dure the marks were made and the wam- 
pum passed from hand to hand, is no more; 
but on its site stands a monument. It is 
in Kensington Borough, on the west side 
of Beach St., just north of Columbia. 

The first book printed in the (so called) 
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Middle Colonies, “ The Excellent Privilege 
of Liberty & Property,” came in 1685 from 
the press of William Bradford, then at 
work in Shackamaxon, now a part of the 
city proper. Bradford, “The Father of 
American Printing,” had come out to 
Penn’s “Christian Experiment” with the 
earnest proprietor himself. 

The first antislavery protest was signed 
in the Germantown home of old Francis 
Daniel Pastorius, on April 18, 1688. Pas- 
torius was the original 
“Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” a man of breed- 
ing and culture, and the founder of modern 
Philadelphia’s largest and oldest suburb. 

The first paper mill set up in the Colonies 
was erected in 1690 by William Rytting- 
huisen, a Mennonite preacher from Hol- 
land, on the banks of the Wissahickon 
Creek, Germantown. Each sheet of paper 
was made separately from rags pounded 
by hand in stone mortars; in a full day 
three men could produce four and one-half 
reams of sheets measuring twenty by thirty 
inches, 

The first newspaper in the Middle Colo- 
nies was “The American Weekly Mer- 
cury” of Philadelphia, the initial issue of 


which bore date of December 22, 1719... 


Its publisher was Andrew Bradford, a son 
of the more famous William, born in the 


Quaker City. 

The first botanical gardens on the con- 
tinent were begun in 1728 by John Bartram, 
at his home on the Schuylkill River, then 
midway between Philadelphia and Darby 


village. This pioneer, whom Linnzus de- 
scribed as “the greatest natural botanist 
of the age,” traveled from the Great Lakes 
to Florida, studying and collecting slips and 
seeds of all kinds of indigenous trees. 

The first mariner’s quadrant was invented 
in 1730 by Thomas Godfrey, a Germantown 
glazier, with whom Franklin lived for some 
time. The idea is said to have been sug- 
gested to him by the ocular triangle formed 
by a ray of sunlight, glancing from a pane 
of glass to the water in a pail nearby and 
thence to his eye. 

The first Masonic lodge in America was 
opened in Philadelphia in 1730. 

The first German newspaper in the Colo- 
nies appeared in Philadelphia in 1732, when, 
on June 21, Benjamin Franklin began the 
publication of “Die Philadelphische Zeit- 
ung,” a re-edited form of his English “ Ga- 
zette,” translated by Louis Timothee, after- 
ward first librarian of the city library. 

The first volunteer fire company in the 
land was organized in Philadelphia in 1736. 

The first German printing press in Amer- 
ica was set up at Germantown in 1738 by 
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Christopher Saur (the name later became 
changed to Sower). 

The first book printed here from German 
types was made at this Germantown press, 
the following year, at the order of the 
Ephrata Mystics. It was a collection of 
six hundred and fifty hymns, called “ Wey- 
rauchs Hugel,” meaning literally, “ Moun- 
tain of Prayer.” 

The first medical book printed in Amer- 
ica bears on its rare title page, “ Done for 
Dr. Thomas Cadwalader, Philadelphia, 
1740.” 

The first periodical issued in the Colonies 
appeared in Philadelphia during the initial 
week of 1741, when Franklin began the 
“General Magazine and Historical Chron- 
icle for All the British Plantations of Amer- 
ica.” Its contents were practically wholly 
composed of extracts from English parlia- 
mentary debates, and poems and articles 
reprinted from London and Edinburgh re- 
views. 

The first Bible printed in anv European 
tongue in the Colonies was published in 
German, in 1743, from Saur’s press; a 
quarto of twelve hundred and sixty-seven 
pages, selling for twelve shillings “ with an 
extra charge for binding, according to the 
kind of leather used and the quality of the 
workmanship.” 

The first religious magazine to be issued 
on this side of the Atlantic was also a prod- 
uct of the Germantown press, its first ap- . 
pearance bearing date of January, 1746. 

The first medical school in the Colonies 
was opened in Philadelphia in 1751. 

The first hospital in America “ devoted 
to the relief of sick,” was chartered by the 
Philadelphia Assembly that same year, and 
given a grant of two thousand pounds ster- 
ling. This “Pennsylvania Hospital” re- 
ceived its first patient in February, 1762, in 
a private house. It acquired its present 
site, at the corner of Eighth and Spruce 
Sts., in May, 1755. 

The first lightning rod in the world was 
set up in Philadelphia (1752) by Benjamin 
Franklin. It was attached to a house until 
recently standing at the southeast corner 
of Second and Race Sts. 

The first fire insurance company in the 
Colonies was the Philadelphia Contributor- 
ship, founded in 1752. 

The first Arctic expedition fitted out in 
America was equipped by Philadelphia 
merchants and sailed north from that port, 
March 4, 1753. 

The first orrery (to illustrate the move- 
ments, etc., of the solar system) con- 
structed in this country was the work of 
David Rittenhouse, a grandson of William 
Ryttenhuisen of paper mill fame, a self- 
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trained astronomer, who completed the in- 
strument in 1755. It is now owned by 
Princeton University. 

The first school of anatomy in America 
was opened in Philadelphia, November 26, 
1762, Dr. William Shippen, the virtual 
founder, associating Dr. John Morgan with 
himself in the lectures. 

Steam as a motive power for land car- 
riages was first suggested to Philadelphia’s 
“elder statesmen ” in 1773 by Oliver Evans, 
“ The American Watt.” To-day the Quaker 
City is one of the foremost centers for 
manufacturing automobiles. 

The first American Congress (called 
“ Continental”) assembled in Philadelphia, 
September 5, 1774, meeting at Carpenter’s 
Hall, just off of Chestnut St., midway be- 
tween Third and Fourth. The delegates, 
representing all the Colonies save Georgia, 
continued their deliberations for seven 
weeks. 

The first daily newspaper in America 
was D. C. Claypoole’s “ Pennsylvania 
Packet,” which made its appearance in 
Philadelphia in 1774, having grown out of 
a weekly sheet of the same name established 
there three years earlier by John Dunlap. 

The first antislavery society was formed 
that same year (1774) by Philadelphia 
philanthropists: The Pennsylvania Society 
for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery. 
Benjamin Franklin was its first president. 

The first United States flag (the Stars 
and Stripes) was adopted by Congress, as- 
sembled in Philadelphia, June 14, 1777, 
having been made under General Washing- 
ton’s supervision by a Philadelphia widow, 
Betsy Ross, at her tiny home on Arch St., 
near second. 

The first Abolition Act in America, pro- 
viding that slavery be abolished in Penn- 
sylvania, was passed by the Assembly in 
Philadelphia, March 1, 1780. 

The first English Bible printed in Amer- 
ica came from Robert Aitken’s Philadel- 
phia press in 1782. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America was organized at a general con- 
vention of the clergy of the faith in Phila- 
delphia, September 27, 1785. 

The first steamboat model was exhibited 
before the American Philosophical Society 
in their rooms on Independence Square in 
the same month by John Fitch; and on 
August 22, 1787, Fitch’s first sidewheel ves- 
sel, forty-five feet long and twelve feet 
beam, maneuvered successfully on the Dela- 
ware, thus antedating Fulton’s more note- 
worthy achievement of this sort by twenty 
years. 

The first American dispensary was 
founded in Philadelphia in 1786 by Dr. 
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Benjamin Rush, “ The Sydenham of Amer- 
ica.” He was a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, one of the founders of 
Dickinson College, and for fourteen years 
treasurer of the federal mint. 

The first Greek book printed in the in- 
fant Republic was the “ Dialogues” of 
Lucian, issued from the Philadelphia press 
of Joseph James in 1789. 

The first public canal company in Amer- 
ica was chartered in Philadelphia, April 19, 


.1791, under the title of the Schuylkill & 


Susquehanna Canal Company. 

The first bank in the United States was 
opened for business in Carpenter’s Hall, 
Philadelphia, in December, 1791, with 
Thomas Willing as its president. Its capi- 
tal was ten million dollars, and branches 
were established in Boston, New York, 
Baltimore, and Charleston. 

The first mint established by the national 
Government began to stamp copper cents 
in Philadelphia in October, 1792, in a 
building erected for it on Seventh St., near 
Filbert. David Rittenhouse was the first 
director. The permanent establishment of 
this branch of the federal machinery was 
+ acs for by Congress till May 109, 
1828. 

The first turnpike company in America 
was incorporated in Philadelphia in 1792; 
its charter authorizing it to run stages be- 
tween the Quaker City and Lancaster. The 
pike was completed in three years, the 
funds for the work being raised through 
a public lottery, and for more than half a 
century the road was regarded as the model 
one of the country. 

The first vessel to demonstrate that trans- 
portation was possible between the Great 
Lakes and the Hudson River was the White 
Fish, which ended her maiden trip at Phil- 
adelphia, November 4, 1795. 

The first steam dredging machine was 
installed at Philadelphia in 1804 by Oliver 
Evans, having been constructed at one of 
the city factories. 

The first commercial agency to sell 
American manufactures in the United 
States was established in Philadelphia in 
1805, Elijah Waring heading the enterprise. 

The first carbonated water manufac- 
tured in the country was made by Joseph 
Hawkins, of Philadelphia, in 1807. 

The first railway laid in America was a 
tramroad, twenty-one yards long, put down 
for experimental purposes only by Thomas 
Leiper in the yard of the old Bull’s Head 
Tavern on Third St., near Callowhill, Phil- 
adelphia, in 1809. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the United States was organized in 
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Philadelphia at the initial convention of 
that faith, held in 1816. 

The first normal school in the United 
States was “ The Model School” of Phila- 
delphia, which Joseph Lancaster started in 
1818. 

The first lithograph executed in Amer- 
ica was made in Philadelphia, and appeared 
in the July issue, 1819, of the venerable 
“ Analetic Magazine.” The original stone 
is now owned by the American Philosoph- 
ical Society. 

The first calico cylinders from which the 
goods might be printed were engraved in 
Philadelphia in 1822. 

The Consolidation Act of 1854, under the 
terms of which “ The liberties and boroughs 
adjacent to the city” of Philadelphia be- 
came part and parcel of it, the boundaries 
of the city and county becoming identical, 
was the first instance in the United States 
of the now common custom of forming 
“greater” cities. 

The first international exposition held in 
. this country was the Centennial, opened by 
President Hayes at Philadelphia in 1876. 
The New York exhibition twenty years 
earlier had not been international in scope. 

The first “commercial museums” in 
America, designed to foster our foreign 
trade by maintaining a closer and more 
practical touch between the manufacturers 
and their markets, by means of consular 
representatives, were organized in Philadel- 
phia in 1897. 

From all the foregoing there would ap- 
pear much ground for the _ proverbial 
“Philadelphia pride.” Agnes Repplier 
once described the metropolis of the Key- 
stone State as “ Not a pretty city, and one 
very badly run, with a wretched climate 
and a mere travesty upon proper trolley 
service; but the people are really very 
pleasant, and the butter is delicious.” This 
seems more witty than thorough. Surely 
something of “example” or “ inspiration ” 
might have been said; though, perhaps, it 
would not have fitted well with the essay- 
ist’s clever summary. Possibly, too, it was 
as well to leave it to the city itself to do its 
own talking of that during the last few 
days. 

And the late Arthur McEwen, comment- 
ing on a modern municinal political condi- 
tion, wrote, “ Philadelphia has more Revo- 
lutionary relics and less revolutionary 
spirit than any other city in America.” He 
might well have added, “And she is as 
proud of both of these facts as she is of 
any others in her history.”—-Sunday Maga- 
zine. 
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A BUTTERFLY’S PROMISE. 


BY SUSAN HUBBARD MARTIN. 


lie President of the missionary society 

hesitatingly stopped Miss Mason one 
Sunday morning after church. She was a 
faded little woman in a light shirt waist 
and gray skirt; her hat was shabby and the 
hands clasping her Bible were rough and 
toil hardened. 

“T have just been wondering, Miss Ma- 
son,” she began a trifle nervously, for 
Helena’s eyes were cold, “if the missionary 
circle might meet at your house next 
Thursday afternoon.” 

Miss Mason drew back a little. She 
was a lovely young woman of twenty-two 
with clear gray eyes, a dimpled chin, and 
beautiful hair. Her summer dress of 
white was without a wrinkle, a valuable 
brooch fastened the lace at her throat. 
She looked at the small, shabby woman 
somewhat haughtily. ‘ 

“But I’m not a member,” she returned. 

“T know,” replied the little President 
tremulously, “but it’s just this. We are 
expecting a return missionary to speak 
to us, and most of our houses are so small. 
We thought that perhaps you might lend us 
yours. It’s only for Thursday afternoon.” 

Miss Mason’s smooth eyebrows knit a 
little. How tiresome the request was 
Thursday afternoon. She would refuse 
point-blank; and then, somehow, her good 
angel restrained her. 

“Well, I have no particular engagement 
for Thursday afternoon,” she admitted, “so 
I suppose you may come.” 

“Oh, thank you.” The little President’s 
worn face beamed. She tried not to feel 
the ungraciousness of the consent and just 
then, as some one came up to speak to 
Miss Mason, the conversation ended. 

Helena Mason, when she reached home 
that day, thought of the conversation again. 

“ A missionary meeting,” she said to her- 
self. “I wonder why I consented to it. 
Well, since it is done, I must make the 
best of it. But missions—dull uninterest- 
ing missions! I was a fool.” ; 

Monday morning the telephone rang vig- 
orously. Helena went to it and took down 
the receiver. 

“ Hello,” called a fresh young voice. 

“ Hello ”— 

“Ts that you, Helena?” 

“Yes, I know that voice. It’s Madge.” 

“Yes, its Madge, and Helena, Brother 
Ernest and John Wainwright are getting 
up a party to go automobiling Thursday 
afternoon. We're to go to the lake, take 
supper, and come home in the evening. I 
just heard of it. Don’t make any other 
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engagement for that day. Oh, I forgot. 
Mrs. Wainwright will chaperon us. Of 
course, you'll go.” 

Helena groaned. 

“ Can’t—why?” 

“Oh, because, foolishly, I’ve made an- 
other engagement. The mission circle of 
the church is to meet here, Thursday.” 

“T didn’t know you cared for missions,” 
cried the amazed voice at the other end of 
the line. 

“T don’t, but Fate, Mischief, Misfortune, 
or whatever you care to call it, accosted 
me yesterday morning in the ‘shape of the 
President of the missionary society. She 
seized upon me like a bird of prey, and 
asked me if they could come to our house, 
and I promised.” 

“Oh,” said Madge dismally and then she 
added more brightly, “ Can’t you postpone 
it? Call it off, or something of that kind?” 

“No,” was the answer. “She spoke of 
some returned missionary, from India, I 
believe, and she is to be here only on 
Thursday. No, dearie, I’m doomed, so 
don’t tempt me any more. Go on and 
have your good time, but I must keep my 
promise.” 

John Wainwright came in Monday eve- 
ning to tell Helena about the automobling 
party. 

“T suppose Miss Madge has telephoned 
you about our plan,’ he began. “Her 
brother said she would—but I came early 
to tell you about it myself, and to ask you 
to go with us.” 

Helena flushed. Of all her men friends 
she liked no other so well as John Wain- 
wright. He was handsome, he was rich, 
he was highly educated, he was every- 
thing that she admired and he rarely, if 
ever, asked a young lady to go anywhere. 
And now when the coveted opportunity 
came to her—here was that missionary 
meeting standing in the way. 

“Well,” he continued looking at her 
smilingly, “I am waiting for my answer.” 

Helena’s cheeks were flushed. 

“TI am very unfortunate,” she replied, 
“but I can’t go, Mr. Wainwright. I’ve 
promised the mission circle that they may 
meet here that afternoon.” 

Mr. John Wainwright, forgetting his 
good manners, stared. There was an in- 
credulous look on his well-bred face. If 
she had told him she was about to start 
on an expedition to the North Pole, he 
could not have been more surprised. Of 
all the girls he knew, he admired Helena 
Mason the most, but he deplored her lack 
of religion. He was a Christian at heart, 
himself, though he said little about it. 
The average society butterfly did not appeal 


“T can’t, Madge.” 
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to him, and he knew Helena Mason well 
enough to realize that there were no spir- 
itual springs as yet in her heart of hearts, 
He could see that she went to church but 
that she did it mechanically. There was 
no enthusiasm back of it. He could see, 
too, that she loved and thought of little 
else but society. “A fine girl,” he often 
thought, “and a beautiful one, but with 
her fashionable airs, her slavish devotion 
to the rules of society, as laid down by the 
smart set, one feels a little sorry at missing 
the real woman.” 

And yet, wonder of wonders, here she 
was putting aside an automobile party, 
though he knew she liked automobiling be- 
cause of—a missionary meeting. Had he 
been mistaken after all? 

“Do you mean you really won’t go?” he 
asked. 

Helena flushed. What would he think 
of her refusing an invitation like that on 
account of a missionary meeting? And of 
all the people in the world, she would 
rather go with him than with anyone else. 

“T really can’t,” she said gently. 

“So you are refusing us for a—mission- 
ary meeting,” he returned gayly. “ This is 
a surprise. I did not know the average 
young woman spent much time on them.” 

The spirit of Helena’s ancestors blazed 
up in her. “They don’t” she cried, “but 
it’s to their discredit, I’m afraid.” And 
then she told him of her promise. 

“And you feel you must keep it?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, there’s no way out,” replied Hel- 
ena. “I’ve given my word.” But that 
night in her room, she shed disappointed 
tears. 

Helena, herself, set the parlors in order 
on Thursday morning. Her brother Jack, 
aged fifteen, came through as she was fill- 
ing the vases with fresh flowers. 

“ Well, Helena, what is it this time?” he 
demanded, “a tea or what? The way you 
girls waste your time is a caution. If I 
were a man, I wouldn’t marry one of you.” 

Helena flushed. “Let me make a con- 
fession, little brother,” she returned. “I 
wouldn’t either. But it doesn’t happen to 
be a party this time. It’s a missionary 
meeting. 

Jack gave a long whistle. 

“Didn’t know you believed in ’em,” he 
answered, 

“T don’t—for I don’t know much about 
them, but the President asked me if they 
might meet here and not knowing what 
I did, I said, ‘ Yes.’ ” 

“Sorry, are you?” 

“Yes, for I missed a big automobile 
party on acount of it.” 
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“And you kept your word?” demanded 
ack. 
. “ Certainly—I wouldn’t do anything else.” 

Jack looked at his sister with new re- 
spect. 

“That’s fine,” he said with boyish enthu- 
siasm. “I like to see anyone stick to a 
promise, but I didn’t know you had it in 
you, Helena.” He went out but came back 
in a moment or two. 

“Going to give ’em anything to eat?” he 
asked. 

“Well, no,” admitted Helena. 

“T would,” said Jack. “Why not treat 
’em the same as you would other people? 
Our teacher in Sunday school was telling 
us about William Carey, and Judson the 
other day. Say, I like missionaries like that. 
Do you study about them in the society?” 

“T suppose they do,” replied Helena. 

“Well, if I were you I’d give ’em some- 
thing to eat.” 

“ But it’s too late,” said Helena. 

“Not a bit of it. I’ll run down and or- 
der the pineapple ice and get Mary to bake 
you some of those little cakes. And say, 
Helena, don’t freeze ’em out by that fash- 
ionable stare of yours. If they are mis- 
sionaries, they’ve feelings, and it might 
make them uncomfortable.” 

Helena flushed. “Am I so bad as that, 
little brother?” 

“Yes, you are, and yet I won’t say you 
aren’t a fine girl with it all. Well, here 
goes for the pineapple ice. Remember, I 
like missionaries, so don’t give them small 
dishes. Good-bye.” 

Helena looked her loveliest that after- 
noon. Instead of her usual elaborate at- 
tire, she wore a pretty white waist and 
plain skirt. The only ornament she wore 
was a ring that had been her mother’s. 

By two o’clock, the eager little President 
had made her appearance, and before long, 
the large rooms were filled with women, 
among them, the missionary herself, a 
slender woman with hair heavily streaked 
with gray. Women were there, who had 
never been in the Mason mansion before— 
women in well-worn dresses and with toil- 
hardened hands, in whose eyes neverthe- 
less shone a steady, consecrated flame. 

“ Will you play us a hymn, dear?” asked 
the President, a little breathlessly. “Oh, 
it’s so beautiful to see so many here.” 

“ What hymn shall I play?” 

“In the Cross of Christ I glory.” 

Helena seated herself at the piano and 
as the grand old words came rolling out, 
she herself began to feel a little enthusi- 
astic. After the prayer and Scripture 
reading, the missionary began. She arose, 





sweet, serene, and tranquil. She told them 
how, many years before, the call had come 
to her, a young girl, to cross the seas and 
carry the message. She spoke of her ex- 
periences, her struggles, the many lessons 
learned. What she did not speak of, Hel- 
ena seemed to realize—the homesickness, 
the strange new life, and the brave, bright 
spirit that would not be subdued. She had 
been a girl like Helena, once, and yet she 
had found it worth while to serve Christ. 
She talked on, of the distress and ignor- 
ance, the vice, the squalor of the poor souls 
she had been among, and of the joy and 
childlike trust that was theirs when once 
they understood. And then she appealed 
to her listeners to study the question, to 
wake up the situation, to live for a pur- 
pose. She spoke of those who were careless 
of the “ prize of the high calling,” fritter- 
ing away time and youth and money, while 
across the seas were those perishing for 
the Bread of life. 

At the conclusion of the talk, the little’ 
President arose and began to sing these 
words: 


“T was once far away from the Saviour, 
And as vile as a sinner could be; 

And I wondered if Christ, the Redeemer, 
Could save a poor sinner like me. 

And then, in that dark lonely hour, 
A voice sweetly whispered to me, 

Saying, Christ, the Redeemer, has power 
To save a poor sinner like me.” 


Then Helena served ices and the de- 
licious little cakes, and after a while they 
prepared to go. But the little President 
took Helena’s hand in both her own. 

“Tt’s been such a lovely blessed time for 
all of us,” she said, “and you’ve been so 
good to us. You needn’t tell me. I know 
it was a sacrifice to give up this afternoon, 
and you spared no trouble, either.” 

Helena smiled. 

hs was no sacrifice after the first,” she 
said. 

The little President looked at the slen- 
der, beautiful young woman smiling at her. 

“Will you join our circle sometime?” 
she asked wistfully. “Oh, I know you 
don’t believe in us yet—but you will. It 
isn’t a selfish work and God does bless it.” 

And then Helena Mason did a strange 
thing. She put both arms about the little 
President and kissed her. 

“Why, don’t you know,” she cried, “I 
desire to be a member, now—right now. 
Oh, I’m so ashamed.” 

So that was the last of the selfish, ex- 
clusive, haughty Miss Mason. The new 
Helena was very different. She became 
a warm-hearted, generous, loving, Chris- 
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tian woman who spared neither herself nor 
her means in the Master’s cause. As for 
Mr. John Wainwright—that is another 
story.—The Wellspring. 
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GOOD BREEDING IN THE SCHOOL. 








BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG. 





“$) ON’T fail to visit the third grade be- 
fore you go!” said the principal. 
“Why?” asked the visitor. No reply— 
only a smile. The visitor’s knock brought 
a boy of ten to the door. He bowed, gave 
her a chair, the teacher silently acknowl- 
edged her presence, and the work went on 
without a ripple of disturbance. A bird 
lesson was in progress—it was long before 
nature study came into the schools. The 
teacher, seated on carpeted plaform, had 
just lifted a dove from a basket of stuffed 
specimens beside her. Her dress was plain, 
tasteful, without frills or furbelows, save 
a touch of real lace at the neck and wrists. 
Calm, self-possessed, she talked to the class 
in a low, cultured voice, as she might have 
talked to favorite visitors. They told her, 
unquestioned, what they knew of the birds, as 
completely absorbed in the lesson as if life 
held nothing else at that moment. If two be- 
gan to speak at once, each paused and sig- 
nalled the other to go on. A girl in class 
dropped a pencil, a boy picked it up and 
gave it to her without the slightest con- 
sciousness in manner, and the girl’s “ Thank 
you ” was not considered whispering. The 
visitor asked herself, “ What is this some- 
thing that makes this school unlike any I 
have ever seen?” Simply that everything 
went on as in a well-bred home, where 
politeness and courtesy were considered es- 
sential to correct living. Why not? Yet 
where had she ever seen it before in a 
schoolroom? Ay, the novelty of it was the 
pity of it. At the close of the recitation, 
the teacher met her with a deference and 
cordiality that warmed her heart. A class 
then went to the blackboard without con- 
fusion and helped each other to crayon and 
eraser, as occasion called for, with habitual 
politeness. She looked at the room itself. 
Neat, tasteful, inviting, without cheap or- 
namentation ; a few good pictures; a spread- 
eagle drawing, under a dainty silk flag, 
in one corner of the blackboard; a crayon 
picture of a magnificent lion in another; 
a table of choice flowers, and everywhere 
simplicity and a touch! Recess time drew 
near. The visitor waited to see the chil- 
dren leave the room—that was always a 
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test. No marching, no parade, no word of 
caution from the teacher, no anxiety on-her 
face. The children went to cloak-rooms 
quietly, naturally; and they walked straight 
—no slouching. The larger boys and girls 
were seen helping the smaller ones to 
dress. “ Excuse me,” “I beg your pardon,” 
were heard more than once, when the con- 
tact was a little close. They walked quietly 
down the stairs—no filing, no tramping. 
The teacher didn’t watch them. There was 
not a particle of strain or stilt anywhere 
in the half hour the visitor stayed. 

She went direct to the principal. “ Tell 
me about it,” she said. “ About what?” he 
answered, quizzingly. “Oh, you know,” 
was the answer. “Well, that teacher is 
the daughter of the richest man in the 
village, and teaches school only because she 
wants to. She has had every opportunity 
of study and travel. The pictures and 
articles of luxury about the room came 
from her home, and she is constantly chang- 
ing them. Her heart is in her work, and I 
consider myself a lucky man to have her. 
I have parents come to me again and again 
to have their children kept back in that 
room a year for the sake of the influence 
and the training. But it is hard to find 
an excuse to do that because her work is 
never behind the grade. That woman be- 
lieves that to teach children politeness and 
courtesy is just as necessary as to teach 
them arithmetic and geography. She be- 
lieves the schoolroom should have all the 
good breeding of a refined home. And how 
she carries it out! Her influence is felt 
in every room in this building, and even in 
the playground. She doesn’t talk much, 
never shows any signs of superiority; but 
she will wash a boy’s face and brush his 
hair in a way that never offends the boy 
a particle. But she doesn’t have to wash 
the same face twice. Oh, she’s a wonderful 
woman! If the children who have been in 
her room should live a hundred years, they 
wouldn’t live long enough to be glad enough 
for what she has done for them.” 

Now will the teachers who have read so 
far, and are ready to exclaim, “ Well, she 
was rich and had everything. We can’t 
all be like that !””—will they pause a minute 
and consider? What quality did that 
teacher possess which could not be ac- 
quired by any bright girl who was the 
daughter of a day laborer and who: had 
never left her native town? The suitable, 
inexpensive, tasteful dress is within the 
reach of every teacher—the real lace not 
essential. The low, cultured voice—did that 
follow because her father had a large bank 
account? The refinement of manner, the 
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exquisite sense of the fitness of things— 
were these the result of living in an ex- 
pensive house? Her estimate of the value 
of good breeding in the training of chil- 
dren—what relation did this sustain to 
stocks? “ But her study and travel abroad 
—surely these must have given her cul- 
ture.” Yes, travel and superior opportuni- 
ties for study are fine things for any woman 
—teacher or not—but do they always make 
what this teacher was—a lady, a gentle- 
woman, in the rare old-fashioned sense? 
Look around among the travelled people 
and see how many were made over into 
something finer by the travel—if they 
needed making over at all. This teacher 
was herself; she radiated what she was, 
her children absorbed it, reflected it, and 
the result was a kindly, courteous, refined 
community inside a schoolroom. 

What children in any civilized country 
need this refining influence, this training 
in deference and politeness, as much as 
American children? Our country has taken 
a high place amoung the nations, but we 
have not eradicated the belief, world-wide, 
that Americans are impolite, discourteous 
—even boorish. Fine breeding in Amer- 
icans is never expected by other peoples. 
Whether the other peoples are right or 
partly wrong, will not be discussed here. 
The reputation can only be changed by de- 
serving a better one. What better way 
than to begin with the children and create 
a standard for respectful, courteous bear- 
ing? Does such an ideal now exist in our 
homes, in our literature, or in our churches? 
A half dozen boys will spoil the pleasure 
of a hundred people at a church social and 
never receive a word of protest or correc- 
tion. Where is there a spot so sacred that 
the aggressiveness and irreverence of 
American children are not manifest? 

When shall we begin to turn our school- 
rooms into well-bred homes? What better 
time than in September, 1907? And what 
better resolution can any teacher make than 
this: Whatever I do or leave undone this 
year, I will make every effort in my power 
to make my pupils kindly-polite and cour- 
teous—not in an artificial way, but in the 
true, genuine sense. And I know I can 
only teach what I am myself. There! 
Could the angels record a better resolution 
than that? Methods will take care of them- 
selves. They have gathered enough im- 
petus to go alone for half a century. 
Neither will the course of study suffer be- 
cause teachers and children are giving 
special attention to the fine art of good 
manners.—Primary Education. 





SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR OTHER PURPOSES. III 


USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR 
‘OTHER PURPOSES. 


BY DUANE MOWRY, © 
Milwaukee Board of Education. 


Poo is a growing tendency in favor 

of the use of public property for other 
purposes than those for which the property 
was originally intended. The sentiment in 
favor of this enlarged use of public prop- 
erty has proceeded with slow growth and 
great caution. There has been nothing 
like enthusiasm connected with the slum- 
bering feeling, and there has been a deal 
of conservatism identified with the move- 
ment, which, if not positively foolish, has 
been little short of senseless. 

This growing tendency, which may be 
not inaptly characterized as the taking on 
of the full-grown habiliments of the larger 
democratic ideals, has found its immedi- 
ate and direct expression in the use of pub- 
lic school buildings for social and educa- 
tional purposes by the citizenship of the 
country. It is altogether fitting that this 
is so. The school building is, in a large 
and important sense, the true center of the 
community. It is here possible for the en- 
tire citizenship to congregate. No one has 
a better right than his fellows; all may 
meet on common ground. No recognition 
of race or color, of creed or party, is per- . 
mitted. It is and must be the broad ground 
of a common brotherhood. 

Public education is only semi-public and 
incomplete which fails to recognize the 
larger use of school buildings by the public, 
the real owners of the buildings, for worthy 
civic and educational purposes. As one 
writer has truly said: “The public school- 
house must be used, not only in the evening, 
but on Sunday. The spiritualizing impulse 
which would come from the opening of the 
school buildings for all worthy public pur- 
poses is entirely comparable to the com- 
bined moral influence exercised to-day by 
all churches.” This may seem a pretty 
large. claim to make. But there are many 
people who are in entire accord with the 
sentiment quoted. 

The school board of Boston as early as 
1899, referred to this enlarged conception 
of the use of public school buildings in this 
wise: “The city erects new and beautiful 
buildings, which, except during school 
hours, practically remain idle and unoccu- 
pied. We believe this ought not to be, 
but rather that local interest in the school 
should be encouraged and stimulated by the 
forming of school societies, which should 
meet in school buildings; that the par- 
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ents and teachers should come in closer 
touch; that the parents should understand 
and appreciate the earnestness and con- 
scientiousness of the day-by-day work of 
the teacher; and that the teacher should 
come into full sympathy with the views and 
ambitions of the parents concerning the 
welfare of the child. The availability of 
the schoolhouses for evening entertain- 
ments for the benefit of the neighborhood 
in which they are located has also been 
recognized, and recently, with the cordial 
assent of the school board, a number of 
our buildings have been used for free lec- 
tures and concerts given under the auspices 
of the municipality, to the great benefit 
and enjoyment of certain residents of these 
sections of the city, where opportunities for 
obtaining such advantages and pleasures 
are limited. Another, and we _ believe 
praiseworthy, experiment has just been in- 
augurated in one of our schools, in which 
two rooms are to be equipped with electric 
lights, and are thrown open once a week 
from seven to half past eight for the ac- 
commodation of pupils whose home sur- 
roundings are inconvenient for purposes of 
study. Either the master or one of the 
teachers is present each evening to give ad- 
vice and assistance as may be needed, and 
the attendance of pupils thus far indicates 
their appreciation of the interest shown in 
their behalf.” 

But the movement should not be confined 
to study classes only. Nor should the scope 
of the effort be limited to young people 
solely. As a matter of fact, large numbers 
of adults are becoming interested in the 
advantages offered in these new social and 
educational centers. This is particularly 
true of communities where there are many 
foreigners recently from other lands. Their 
desire to become acquainted with our laws 
and. customs, as well as our language, is 
remarkable as well as keen. In these meet- 
ing places are afforded the opportunity to 
satisfy these wishes. 

The legislature of Wisconsin, at its last 
session, enacted into law a bill which pro- 
vides that “schoolhouses and grounds ap- 
purtenant thereto, under the direction of 
the proper school authorities, may be used 
for public meetings of a social and educa- 
tional nature, in addition to the purposes 
for which such buildings are now author- 
ized to be used.” This law gives to school 
boards the right to throw open the school 
buildings to free lectures, to debating and 
literary clubs, to alumni associations, to 
concerts and to purely social gatherings. 
Commercial and business men’s clubs are 
likely to meet in these buildings as the out- 
growth of this salutary legislation. 
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It is true that Wisconsin’s public school 
system has not very generally availed itself 
of the provisions of this law; but some 
progress is making along right lines. A 
social recreation center has been estab- 
lished in a school building in one of the 
most congested portions of Milwaukee. 
And here are conducted classés in the gym- 
nasium, in the assembly hall, in a reading 
room, patronized, very largely, by the adult 
population and the young people well on in 
their ’teens. It is to be observed that the 
interest has been well sustained through- 
out the entire season, although the effort 
was launched with much misgiving and 
some confident predictions of ultimate fail- 
ure. The movement has been sufficiently 
successful in Milwaukee so as to warrant 
the friends of the attempt, which, by the 
way, include some very worthy and capable 
club women, to repeat the scheme upon a 
somewhat more comprehensive plan. The 
work is here to be done; and the Milwaukee 
school board is in sympathy with the move- 
ment. It believes it is a duty which the 
cause of public education owes to its con- 
stituency. 

There seems to be no valid reason against 
this larger use of school buildings, pro- 
vided that use assumes a high and broad 
plane, and is divested of all small, petty, 
narrow and narrowing attitudes, and is 
free from purely religious and partisan 
subjects. That was what the Milwaukee 
school board had in mind, when, at a re- 
cent meeting, it adopted a rule permitting 
three or more reputable citizens to use one 
or more rooms in a school building for 
public meetings of civic and other public 
and business associations, where may be 
discussed and lectures given on public, 
civic and educational questions; provided, 
however, that the matters considered are 
free from partisan and religious bias. This 
rule has been but recently placed in force. 
But the friends of the larger use of school 
buildings believe that there will follow in 
the wake of this rule much public good to 
the inhabitants of our city. Its practical 
workings will be watched with interest. 

A civic association of this city has sub- 
mitted some pertinent and interesting ob- 
servations bearing upon the general ques- 
tion. I quote from a folder which has been 
placed in my hands: 

“The existence of American institutions 
depends upon the intelligence as well as the 
integrity of citizenship, and these condi- 
tions call for action. Either the state 
must take steps to provide some kind of 
civic training for ignorant voters, or its 
enemies will train many to the detriment 
of the State. One effective method for the 
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training of citizens in the right direction 
is the greater use of public school build- 
ings as meeting places where civic ques- 
tions can be explained and discussed. In 
a measure, these gatherings of neighbors 
for civic purposes would revive that grand 
institution of New England, the town 
meeting. 

“The first thing to do, in our opinion, 
is to make the public school buildings avail- 
able on short notice for meetings of citizens 
and of civic associations, to discuss public 
questions, barring, of course, partisan and 
religious topics. The schoolhouses are the 
property of the people, and it is not only 
proper, but right, that the people should be 
allowed to use them for public purposes, 
either in orderly mass meetings or in or- 
ganized bodies. The law very properly 
places the custody of the school buildings 
in the school board. The legislature of 
1907 enacted a law permitting a more ex- 
tensive use of public school buildings for 
social and educational purposes, and we be- 
lieve that civic meetings come within the 
meaning and spirit of this new law. 

“Looking to the near future, we advo- 
cate the establishment, as rapidly as possible, 
of reading rooms and library stations in 
schools that are at all remote from the pub- 
lic library or any of its branches. At each 
of these reading rooms there should be sta- 
tioned an attendant capable of directing 
simple and useful courses of reading. The 
reading rooms should be open about three 
hours each week-day evening, and possibly 
for a similar period Sunday afternoons. 
The expenses would be mainly for light and 
attendance, and it would be so small as to 
permit a beginning of work along this line 
during the coming year, at the latest.” 

In the foregoing quoted paragraphs are 
seen something of the drift of local senti- 
ment. It is refreshing to observe that the 
school board has caught something of the 
spirit of the contagion, and formulated the 
rule as has been before mentioned. 

When it is remembered that out of every 
one hundred pupils who are entered in 
public schools from the cities of twenty- 
five thousand inhabitants or over, but ninety 
per cent. finish the fourth year, eighty-one 
the fifth year, sixty-eight the sixth year, 
fifty-four the seventh year, forty the eighth 
year, twenty-seven the first year of high 
school, seventeen the second year, twelve 
the third year, and only eight the fourth 
year, it becomes vastly important to pro- 
vide some kind of a people’s high school or 
college for the hungering minds which 
have been prematurely withdrawn from the 
fountain of knowledge—the public school 
—to the end that added information and 
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culture and substantial uplift may be yet 
given to them. 

This movement for the greater use of 
public property along worthy lines is but 
yet in its infancy. It is, however, firmly 
fixed in the public mind; and it is not diffi- 
cult to predict the ultimate outcome. The 
people will not be content with the right to 
use anything less than that which is morally 
and legally theirs. School buildings, as a 
part of such public property, must be 
turned over to their owners, the people. 
The day for the wise and general use of 
such buildings cannot come too soon. Let 
us hope it is not far distant—Education. 





ICELAND. 


T is as rational to call this island Iceland 
as it is to call an ice sheet measuring 
several hundred thousand square miles 
Greenland. Iceland is not a bleak, arctic 
region, embedded in thick-ribbed ice, though 
its northmost peninsula, Rifstangi, projects 
about a mile north of the Arctic Circle. 
It has a temperate climate, while the clear- 
ness of its atmosphere rivals that of Italy. 
“A medium of matchless purity ” this com- 
bination of sea and mountain air has been 
well called, and it is most bracing and ex- 
hilarating—“ like drinking champagne,” an 
English traveler says in her book on Ice- 
land. It is freer from microbes than the: 
air of any part of Europe, and, according 
to the researches of Dr. W. L. Brown, the 
blood of an Icelander, does, on an average, 
contain more hemoglobin than that of other 
inhabitants of Europe. 

No country on earth of equal size con- 
tains so varied and wonderful phenomena. 
The glaciers of Switzerland; the fiords, 
salmon rivers, and midnight sun of Nor- 
way; the volcanoes, grottoes, and solfataras 
of Italy, on a grander scale; the mineral 
springs of Germany; the geysers of New 
Zealand; the largest waterfall, next to Ni- 
agara, in the world, the Dettifoss, all are 
here. Nowhere has nature been so spend- 
thrift in giving a geological lesson to man. 
If there be sermons in stones, volumes lie 
unread here. Here we see her Titanic 
forces at work building up a country. 

Let us approach this wonderland. A 
high tableland, out of which rise sharp 
peaks and glittering ice fields, and into 
which run winding fiords, fringed by rocky 
islets on which the waves break in a white 
line of foam. You do not miss the forest, 
which is not there, for the vivid brilliance 
of the air shows the glacial white and vol- 
canic black, and sunset turns them to rich 
purple and violet. 
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Iceland is a plateau region composed of 
older and more recent volcanic masses, not 
older than the Tertiary period, of an aver- 
age altitude of from 1,650 to 2,000 feet, oc- 
cupying thirteen-fourteenths of the island. 
It consists of basalt and palagonite tufa 
and breccia; the latter, the younger forma- 
tion, in the center and toward the south, 
while the greater part of the west, east, 
and north coasts is of basalt, or nearly 
two-thirds of the island. The glaciers, rise 
like broad domes from this plateau. In the 
south, where the glaciers come down to the 
sea, there are no harbors for 250 miles, 
from Djupivogr to Eyrarbakki, for all the 
fiords have been filled up with detritus 
brought down by the glaciers. 

Iceland has another and greater claim to 
interest. It is as William Morris said, the 
Greece of the North. It produced in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries a literature 
unparalleled after Rome before the golden 
age of England and France, in character 
drawing, in passionate dramatic power, in 
severe, noble simplicity, in grim humor. 
All the characters of the Sagas live and 
move to-day. Every hill and headland, and 
valley in the island is full of their presence. 
The Icelander of to-day knows them by 
heart. It is as if every Englishman, from 


pauper to king, knew Shakespeare’s his- 


torical plays and could retell them more or 
less in his or her own words. It has kept 
the national pride alive through evil times. 
It has preserved the language almost un- 
touched by time and foreign intercourse. 

Nowhere is the contrast between man 
and his surroundings so glaring as in Ice- 
land. Buried in snow and darkness, de- 
prived of every comfort, living on rancid 
butter and dried fish, drinking sour whey 
and milk, dressed like his servants, seeking 
in a little boat his food, yet having a cul- 
tured mind, possessing an intimate knowl- 
edge not only of the history of his own 
country but of Greece and Rome, a poet 
fond of throwing satires, intellectually and 
morally the equal of his European guest, 
considering himself your equal and refus- 
ing to be ordered about by a rich English- 
man, an owner of several square miles of 
land and hundreds of sheep, having a pedi- 
gree going farther back than that of his 
visitor, a jack-of-all-trades, a blacksmith in 
his smithy, boat builder and carpenter, an 
artist in filagree work, a carver in wood, 
an eager reader of books. He has universal 
education up to the degree to which it is 
useful to a man. There are no schools in 
Iceland, yet every child at 12 can read, 
according to the parish statistics. In no 
country in Europe are so many books 
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printed and sold, in proportion to the popu- 
lation. A population equal to that of 
Hampstead, 76,000, has 12 printing presses, 
the earliest being established as far back 
as 1530. About 100 books annually, 14 
newspapers, and 8 periodicals are produced 
to satisfy the literary needs of this little 
nation. 

Yet this little people still live in a pas- 
toral and Homeric civilization which is a 
modern lesson of the healthfulness of 
human life lived in close contact with the 
free, wild life of nature, such as would 
have delighted the heart of Rousseau or 
Thoreau. As a proof that this life is 
healthy I give the example of a clergyman 
who died four years ago, 113 years old, 
having managed to live all his days healthy 
and happy on 30 pounds a year, the average 
stipend in the Icelandic church. The sheep 
yield food and clothing. Their wool is 
pulled off in spring, carded, spun, woven 
in hand looms, and worn undyed. You 
make shoes of their skin and spoons of the 
horns. Every opportunity is seized for the 
telling of stories and reciting of poems. 
Only the milk ewes are kept at home in 
summer to be milked, the rest of the sheep 
are gathered in from the mountains in 
autumn, notice being given at church from 
the pulpit. These autumn gatherings, with 
people sitting on the walls of the stone in- 
closures telling stories, are quite Homeric. 
The winter evenings with each member of 
the family busy at work in the same room; 
the men shaving the wool off sheepskins 
on their knees, making ropes and nets of 
hair, the women using spindle and distaff, 
embroidering, etc., afford a still better op- 
portunity for stories and poems. 

There are even wandering minstrels who 
gain their livelihood by reciting prose or 
poetry, which they know by heart, at vari- 
ous farmhouses till they exhaust their 
stock. 

To conclude with a few statistics, the 
annual trade of Iceland is worth nearly 
1,000,000 pounds, export and import to- 
gether. The principal articles of export are 
salted codfish, wool, mutton, and eiderdown. 
A large and increasing part of the trade is 
with Great Britain. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury all the foreign trade was in English 
hands. Henry VIII negotiated with Den- 
mark in 1518 and 1535 for its transfer to 
England, and its economic and strategic 
importance to Great Britain has been set 
forth as late as 1835 in the Quarterly Re- 
view by Sir George Mackenzie and Sir Wil- 
liam Hooker, who held that Iceland ought 
to be a British possession. It has been de- 
clared by experts that the fishing grounds 
of Iceland are richer than those of New- 
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foundland, and, though they are much 
nearer Great Britain, their annual yield 
is not more than 12,000,000 because they 
are not worked as they ought to be— 
Journal of Geography. 





TO AMERICAN MECHANICS. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


N an address of welcome to the State 
Convention of the Junior Order of 
American Mechanics which met at Lan- 
caster, Mayor McCaskey spoke as follows 
at the opening of the State Council: 

Gentlemen: You are American Mechan- 
ics, met to-day in a city of more than ordi- 
nary interest to craftsmen. We welcome 
you most cordially to our midst from all 
parts of this busy industrial Common- 
wealth, and we trust that your stay with 
us may be such that you will always 
recall it with pleasure, and always feel 
like coming again to Lancaster. We have 
many industries, larger and smaller, some 
of which may be of special interest to you. 
We make hundreds of watches per day, 
rated among the best in the world, requir- 
ing machinery and manipulation of amaz- 
ing delicacy and accuracy. It is claimed 
that we have the largest silk mill and the 
largest umbrella factory in the world. We 
work in wood and metal, cotton and wool, 
cork, sugar and tobacco, and other things, 
in hundreds of workshops and manufactor- 
ies. So diversified are these industries 
that when the hard times come along— 
as hard times will at intervals—we are 
among the last to feel their pinch of ne- 
cessity, and the first to recover from it 
and forget it. 

I heard Wendell Phillips once lecture on 
the “Lost Arts.” We are old enough to 
have them also, but not of his kind. Ours 
are simply “lost” to Lancaster. Our lost 
arts are those of aerial navigation and the 
manufacture of rifles. If the veteran aero- 
naut, John Wise, were again in his prime, 
in these days of aeroplanes, he would, we 
think, make Lancaster as renowned for its 
flying machines as he did fifty and sixty 
years ago for its balloons. How interested 
everybody was in his ascensions! He was 
one of our best-known citizens. We school 
boys knew him well, and were all awake 
when he was at work on a new balloon in 
his pleasant yard on Lime street, and more 
than ever when he announced the date of 
his next trip among the clouds. I remem- 
ber well seeing him come home from his 
last successful ascension, and hearing him 
tell the story of it. He had started from 
St. Louis and landed somewhere in Ohio 
or New York. He left St. Louis on an- 





other trial trip, it being his purpose to 
attempt to cross the Atlantic if he should 
reach the coast on this trip. But neither he 
nor his balloon was ever seen or heard of 
again. He also made and rode a bicycle 
in Lancaster probably the first in the 
country. 

But of vastly greater importance to 
Lancaster and the world was the rifle 
manufacture before and during and long 
after the Revolution. The rifle has done 
much to make the new world safe for axe 
and plough; for home and church and 
school. It is a dreadful weapon, but in 
these later centuries it has often been the 
forerunner of civilization. Barrel of steel, 
solid grains of powder, touch of flame, gas 
of great explosive force suddenly expend- 
ing itself in the direction of least resist- 
ance, the bullet—these are the conditions 
—if powder, bullet and barrel are right, 
and there be an expert behind the gun— 
keep out of range or die! A few weeks 
ago at Camp Perry, Ohio, there were as- 
sembled from 1,000 to 1,500 of the expert 
riflemen of the United States, perhaps the 
best shots in the world. At Sea Girt, New 
Jersey, and on other ranges wonderful 
records have been made during the summer 
at from 200 to 1,000 yards. The “New 
Springfield” is the rifle now used and 
rated best in the army and navy, and by 
experts in general. , 

There was a time when the “ Lancaster ” 
rifle was rated first and best in all the land. 
But that was long before the “ New Spring- 
field.” The grooved bore and rotary bullet 
that distinguished the rifle from the 
smooth-bore gun originated in Switzerland. 
Early in the eighteenth century a number 
of Swiss gunsmiths settled in Lancaster, 
and began the manufacture of guns for 
which they seem to have found ready sale. 
These were improved from time to time, 
white men and Indians becoming expert 
in their use. The main spread of the rifle 
manufacture was south and southwest from 
Lancaster, “the home of the rifle” in 
America. At the time of the breaking out 
of the Revolutionary War there was ‘not 
a rifle manufactory anywhere east of the 
Hudson river. The frontiersmen for many 
years, it is said, were armed almost uni- 
versally with the Lancaster rifle. Was 
“ Killdeer,” that rifle in the Leather Stock- 
ing tales of which every boy who reads 
them has knowledge, made in Lancaster? 
It is too late to inquire of Fenimore 
Cooper. There were probably two or three 
dozen shops here at different times, the 
first being Swiss, as Leman, Youmans, 
Riddel, Sneider, Dreppard, Leonard and 
others. Some Scotch-Irish and English 
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also took up the manufacture as Hawkins, 
Best, Starr, Fordney, Reynolds, and others, 
During the Revolutionary War, when many 
rifles were made here for the army, among 
the gunsmiths were Miller, Ferree, Fon- 
dersmith, Jones, Reed, Reigart, Withers, 
Dickert, Messersmith, Gonter, Roeser and 
Henry. In 1789 there were seven master 
gunsmiths in Lancaster. The grandfather 
of General John F. Reynolds, who fell at 
Gettysburg, was a gunsmith here. The last 
man of them all who was engaged in the 
rifle manufacture on a large scale was 
Henry E. Leman, whose factory was car- 
ried on until 1887, when he died. I re- 
member, in 1853, when a number of Indian 
chiefs were brought from Washington to 
see his rifle-works. They were taken up 
to Mr. A. N. Breneman’s beautiful flower 
garden, at the corner of Shippen and East 
King streets. Music, Chinese lanterns, an 
open house, and a great crowd greeted the 
silent party. 

Mr. F. R. Diffenderffer says: “It is in 
my power to add personal testimony to the 
high esteem in which the Leman rifle was 
held in the West and Southwest fifty years 
ago. Between 1857 and 1870 I was en- 
gaged in trade in those localities, making 
trips across the plains from Missouri to 
Mexico, and also from the Gulf of Mexico 
into Arizona. During that time it was my 
fortune to meet many tribes of Indians, 
Apaches, Navajos, Comanches, Cheyennes, 
Kaws and Arapahoes, and most of them 
carried guns, as well as bows and arrows. 
When occasion offered I took care to look 
at the names of the makers stamped upon 
the weapons. By far the largest number 
were Leman rifles, and inquiry always re- 
vealed the preference of these Indians for 
the Lancaster-made guns over all others. 
It was possible to barter with the Indians 
for almost any of their possessions, but 
never for a Leman rifle.” 

You are a beneficial organization, and, 
in addition to that, you stand for the Com- 
mon School System, the old Bible in the 
schools and the National Flag—general 
education, religion and patriotism. These 
are the bulwarks of our free government. 
They. assure “Virtue, Liberty and Inde- 
pendence.” 

The flag is everywhere in evidence to- 
day. God bless it! And may He add 
strength and courage to every loyal heart 
that thrills to see it there aloft in beauty 
and in power, that rejoices in the thought 
of all that it stands for in the world of 
men ! 

FOREMOST SCHOOL MAN OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Let me speak to you for a little while, 
as seems fitting, upon the origin of our 
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public school system and of the Bible in 
the schools. Men whose supreme good 
fortune it has been to do great work for 
humanity, that grows on with increasing 
benefaction through the generations, should 
always be held in grateful memory. To- 
day in that spirit you have decorated the 
honored tomb of Thomas Henry Burrowes 
that stands in the very heart of Lancaster. 
It was erected by the teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania in recognition of his extraordinary 
service to the cause of general education in 
the Commonwealth. Five great things he 
did: He organized our system of common 
schools, when Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, from 1835 to 1838. He founded 
the Pennsylvania School Journal, now in 
its fifty-seventh volume, of which during 
the half-century and longer nearly five 
million copies have been distributed 
throughout the State. He wrote the Nor- 
nal School law, under which our thirteen 
State Normal Schools have been organized, 
and have worked so long and so effectively 
in creating a wiser school sentiment and 
advancing the standard of our public school 
work. He organized the system of Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Schools of Pennsylvania, not 
found in any other State, and which has 
not yet passed out of existence as a State 
institution. And, fifth, as his last great 
service to the State, he took the presidency 
of the Agricultural College, near Belle- 
fonte, at a crisis in its history—when it 
was struggling for its very life, almost 
ready to close its doors—and with the old 
spirit of hopefulness and faith in God and 
in a future of promise that he could al- 
ways see, he re-organized it and started it 
forward upon a new career of energy and 
usefulness. It is to-day one of the leading 
institutions of the State, with its thousand 
and more students and its educational plant, 
worth millions. 

He did not write the original common 
school law. That was done by Samuel 
Breck, of Philadelphia, a cotemporary and 
friend of Daniel Webster in the United 
States Congress, a quiet philanthropist, 
who went to Harrisburg in 1834, one term 
only, for the sole purpose of placing this 
law upon the statute book. Mr. Breck was 
made Chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, and secured the enactment of: his 
bill into law with little opposition in either 
branch of the Legislature. It was this law 
that Thaddeus Stevens (then representing 
Gettysburg and Adams county) saved by 
his great speech of April 11, 1835, when a 
determined effort was made for its repeal 
by a Legislature whose members had been 
elected largely upon the issue of hostility to 
public schools. Neither Samuel Breck nor 
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Thaddeus Stevens appears further in the 
organization and development of our com- 
mon school system. Near the close of the 
year 1835 Mr. Burrowes, of Lancaster, not 
yet thirty years of age, became Secretary 
of the Commonwealth under Governor 
Ritner. After three weeks in his new office 
there came a lull in the pressure of urgent 
business, when a clerk brought to his desk 
a bushel basket containing two or three 
pecks of letters from all parts of the State 
in relation to the new school law. Here 
was a revelation. He read for hours, until, 
as he says, he “had the headache and the 
heartache.” Here was, indeed, an issue of 
transcendant importance, demanding his 
best energies. He saw the way open for 
the organization of a system of schools for 
the general education of the people and 
himself the man called to lead in that grand 
work. And his. resolve was taken. He 
made the law a working statute, and from 
1835 to 1838, his term of office, he visited 
all parts of the State, making addresses 
everywhere, meeting directors everywhere 
explaining the law and urging its accep- 
tance. It was a unique educational cam- 
paign, and at its close, in 1838, the sys- 
tem was generally understood, fairly 
organized and securely established. Thus 
he came to be regarded all over the State 
as the leading advocate of general educa- 


tion, and this high rank he held until the 


end of his life, thirty-five years later. One 
of your councils bears his honored name, 
and you do well to drape the flag about 
his tomb. 


THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Your organization stands for the Bible 
in the schools and outside of them. This 
is the corner-stone upon which our modern 
civilization is founded. Not what is said 
about the Book, but what is found in the 
Book—that is what men need to know. 
The effort to drive it from the schools is 
a sin against humanity, and a blow at the 
life of the Republic, though, of course, with 
no such intent or purpose. When we were 
playful boys in a country school the Bible 
was our reading book. The books we used 
were not so attractive as those of to-day, 
but in their sum total they were better— 
for the Bible held a large place among 
them. They talked little of “ methods” in 
those days. We learned to read by read- 
ing, and read “ for the sense.” Sometimes 
we got it, sometimes not—just as they do 
now. And most of our familiarity with its 
marvelous pages dates from those child- 
hood days. When we note or are assured 
of the prevailing ignorance in the average 
school in town and country, the almost 
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heathen ignorance, of the Book, we are 
glad again and again that it was our good 
fortune to be a schoolboy in that little house 
by that pleasant wood so many years ago. 
But it was not in school alone that we 
had the Bible. It was required that we 
should read it daily at home, often for 
many hours on Sunday, until it became a 
habit. We had but few books—not over 
four that I cared to read at all—and so I 
was driven back upon the great Book with 
little thought of the priceless blessing of 
such an experience. There was not a 
story in it—Old Testament, Apocrypha, 
New Testament—with which I was not 
familiar. Patriarchs, prophets and kings, 
soldiers and priests, disciples and apostles, 
angels and men, women, evil and good— 
and, above all, a just man, man and yet 
not man, “real above all things” and 
yet shadowy above all things—these were 
all in my child world, and what a 
world it was! Books! they are the true 
Elysian fields. And the Bible, with its 
biography, its history, its poetry, its reve- 
lation of supernatural power and mysteri- 
ous beauty, drew me like a magnet and 
draws me so to-day—thanks chiefly to my 
father’s will and my mother’s devotion to 
what she thought her duty to her child. 
Let children become familiar with the 
Book, that there may be bias to taste and’ 
disposition, and abundant matter for thought 
in the coming years for “the child is . 
father to the man.” Fortunately, my par- 
ents did not know that children should not 
learn to read “too early.” Their ignorance 
gave me fully three years more of contact 
with the Bible than I would otherwise have 
had, so that when I left home for Oak 
Hill Academy at ten years of age I was 
saturated with the Book. But of its his- 
tory and its mystery, its inestimable value 
to mankind, its transcendant importance as 
the Word of God—of course, the child 
feels all these things very dimly. It re- 
mains for the years that follow, with broad- 
ening view and deeper insight, to learn 
what childhood can never know. I would 
not take any course of university training 
whatsoever in exchange for my own 
blessed experience of childhood in which 
the familiar lesson of the opening words 
of the Bible were impressed in so many 
‘ways: “In the beginning God.” God! the 
master-thought of all our thinking. I feel 
profoundly the value and importance of 
the position taken by your Order upon the 
question of the Bible in the schools. Men’s 
eyes and hearts are being opened more 
and more to the truth that “in Him we 
live and move and have our being.” 
Before closing, in this connection, let me 
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give you for your encouragement a strik- 
ing paragraph from an after-dinner speech 
by the late James Russell Lowell, in reply 
to some skeptical diners-out, strong words 
which at the time attracted much attention. 
Mr. Lowell was one of our foremost 
scholars and thinkers. He is our most 
virile poet; his reputation as an author in 
prose and verse is world-wide; he was a 
man of affairs as well; and this utterance 
from so distinguished a layman cannot be 
heard too often or read too widely. He 
says: 

‘ When the microscopic search of skepti- 
cism, which has hunted the heavens and 
sounded the seas to disprove the existence 
of a Creator, has turned its attention to 
human society, and has found a place on 
this planet ten miles square where a de- 
cent man can live in decency, comfort, and 
security, supporting and educating his chil- 
dren unspoiled and unpolluted; a place 
where age is reverenced, infancy respected, 
manhood respected, womanhood honored 
and human life held in due regard; when 
skeptics can find such a place ten miles 
square on this globe, where the Gospel of 
Christ has not gone and cleared the way 
and laid the foundation, and made decency 
and security possible, it will then be in 
order for the skeptical literati to move 
thither and there ventilate their views. 
But so long as these very men are depen- 
dent upon the religion which they discard 
for every privilege they enjoy, they may 
well hesitate a little before they seek to 
rob the Christian of his hope, and humanity 
of its faith, in that Saviour who alone has 
given to man that hope of life eternal which 
makes life tolerable and society possible, 
and robs death of its terrors and the grave 
of its gloom.” 

“ ALL TRUE WORK IS SACRED.” 

We have just passed our annual Labor 
Day. It is a day of deeper significance 
than a mere holiday for an outing, for 
games and races and vaudeville. It speaks 
for the dignity of work with the hands 
skilled and unskilled, of brain and brawn 
and bone labor through the long hours, of 
the toil of hewer of wood and drawer of 
water, service of toil of any sort what- 
soever that may be needed in the wise 
plan of God for his working world. If only 
our work of every sort could be done with 
the right vision and in the right spirit! If 
only we could know the meaning of our 
little day, and could realize the blessing 
and the glory that are meant to be its 
outcome! Hear Thomas Carlyle on the 
dignity of labor: 

“All true work is sacred; in all true 
work, were it but true hand-labor there is 
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something of divineness. Labor, wide as 
the earth, has its summit in heaven. Sweat 
of the brow; and up from that to sweat of 
the brain, sweat of the heart, which in- 
cludes all Kepler calculations, Newton medi- 
tations, all sciences, all spoken epics, all 
acted heroism, martyrdoms—up to that 
‘agony of bloody sweat,’ which all men 
have called divine! O brother, if this be 
not ‘worship,’ then I say the more pity 
for worship; for this is the noblest thing 
yet discovered under God’s sky. Who art 
thou that complainest of thy life of toil? 
Complain not. Look up, my wearied 
brother; see thy fellow-workmen there, in 
God’s eternity; surviving there, they alone 
surviving; sacred band of the immortals, 
celestial body-guard of the empire of mind. 
Even in the weak human memory they sur- 
vive so long, as saints, as heroes, as gods; 
peopling, they alone, the immeasured soli- 
tudes of Time! To thee Heaven, though 
severe, is not unkind; Heaven is kind— 
as a noble mother; as that Spartan mother, 
saying while she gave her son his shield, 
‘With it, my son, or upon it!’ Thou, too, 
shalt return home in honor, to thy far- 
distant home in honor; doubt it not if in 
the battle thou keep thy shield.” 

Gentlemen of the Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics, Lancaster bids you 
a cordial welcome. 


THE promptness with which books are 
given out from our American libraries is 
emphasized by a lady who has had much 
experience abroad. She says: “ Those who 
grumble should try to work or study in a 
foreign library, especially in Germany. The 
typical Continental librarian takes no ac- 
count of time. The reader, worker or stu- 
dent must turn in his or her application 
for books at least a day in advance. The 
men who search for the books applied for 
are aged, tottering creatures who have been 
shuffling around the dusty piles of books 
for years, and the word hurry is not in their 
vocabulary. The most priceless books and 
manuscripts are kept in places which are 
perfect fire traps, and disorder predominates 
in every department. When you speak 
about the impossible methods employed, the 
librarians tell you that they are too poor to 
introduce any modern indexes or catalogues. 
This is to some extent so, but as a matter 
of fact they would not change if they had 
all the money in the world at their disposal. 
They do not wish to encourage the common 
people to use books. The learned are 
among the aristocracy, and the spread of 
the knowledge which is hidden in those won- 
derful literary museums is far from the 
purpose of the men at the head of affairs.” 
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HE Executive Committee of the State 
Educational Association, at a meeting 
held in Reading, October 19th, at the call 
of the President, Supt. Charles S. Foos, was 
unanimous in favoring an early date for the 
session at Bethlehem. The days named are 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, June 
2gth and 3oth, and July 1st. Dr. Foos sent 
out more than a hundred inquiries to all 
parts of the State and these dates were ap- 
proved by nearly everybody. It is supposed 
that the meeting of the National Association 
will be held at Denver during the first week 
in July, and, if so, persons attending the 
meeting at Bethlehem, who desire to do so, 
can also attend the National meeting. 


In compliance with the general letter is- 
sued by Doctor Brumbaugh to the teachers 
and principals of the public schools of 
Philadelphia appropriate Arbor Day exer- 
cises were held in all the schools with the 
view of imbuing the school children with 
the idea of forest preservation and a more 
general education on natural history. In 
the grammar schools plants and cut flowers 
were contributed by the pupils, and the 
teachers arranged for appropriate musical 
and literary entertainment. Members of 
the Board of Education visited schools, 
giving short talks on the meaning and sig- 
nificance of Arbor Day. At the Northeast 
Manual Training School Dr. Leslie C. 
Seely made an address on Forestry and the 
wanton destruction of timber lands. Simi- 
lar exercises were held in the other manual 
training schools and at the Central High 
School. 


A REQUEST was made to have the Bul- 
letins of the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Experiment Station, at the State College, 


reprinted in The Pennsylvania School 
Journal. It does not seem necessary to 
comply with this request so long as the 
Bulletins can be had for the asking by 
writing to the State College. The last 
Bulletin, No. 87, treats of some poultry 
experiments. The reprint of these experi- 
ments, which are valuable to those specially 
interested, is surely not desirable in a 
journal whose main purpose is to promote 
education rather than farming. 





A PERSONAL letter from an old school-boy 
friend and classmate, Mr. Thomas K. Cree 
of New York, Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, says: “The trip of 
our battleships to the Pacific gave an op- 
portunity to show what we could do for the 
16,000 sailors upon them. At Rio Janeiro 
the association building was placed at their 
disposal; a temporary building at the land- 
ing was opened; the sailors were welcomed 
on landing and every courtesy shown them. 
In San Francisco three buildings were pro- 
vided, and an average of a thousand sailors 
a day cared for. Meals and beds were fur- 
nished, and one night 580 men slept in the 
buildings and 900 more applied for whom 
there was no room. Sunday services were 
held on twenty vessels and two in a pa- 
vilion in the park seating 6,000. Six ex- 
hibitions of moving pictures were given 
daily; twenty tons of reading matter and 
20,000 copies of the Gospel of St. John 
were distributed. Similar receptions were 
given at Los Angeles, San Diego, Santa 
Barbara, and Seattle. These have been 
continued as the fleet extends its tour 
around the world. An average of over 
$2,000 is deposited each week-day with 
secretaries by the sailors for safe keeping. . 
We are very desirous of placing a secretary 
in charge of the thirty-four post exchange 
buildings at army posts, all of which are 
open to us and only half of which, owing to 
lack of means, we have been able to oc- 
cupy. 


It is pleasant to hear at times—and 
sometimes from far away—that The Jour- 
nal has been of use to somebody. In a 
recent letter from our octogenarian friend, 
Prof. W. W. Woodruff, of West Chester, 
who is still good for long walks at the rate 
of four miles an hour, he says: I send your 
journal to Edith McKenzie, a grand-niece 
whom I have never seen, who is a teacher 
in Olympia, Washington. In her letter of 
October 11th she says: “ The magazine you 
are sending me I enjoy very much. The 
last one I used to advantage in school the 
very day it came. My boys had been dis- 
cussing cigarettes and the best way of fight- 
ing them. This led to a talk on saying No 
when tempted to do anything wrong. Some 
of the little fellows told their experiences. 
They want to do right but it is hard to 
withstand taunts and ridicule. The Jour- 
nal had two articles that I was able to use 
to advantage and just at the right moment.” 
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Amonc the most thrilling experiences of 
survivors of the Presque Isle county forest 
fires in Michigan was that of Miss Grace 
Barber, a school teacher, nineteen years 
old, whose school was in session when the 
flames swept down upon the building. A 
terrified farmer had rushed into the building 
to give the alarm just as the rear of the 
school house caught fire. The young 
teacher quickly got her pupils into a double 
row, the largest at the head, and ordered 
them to remain in close order and not to 
break the line. She then had the leaders 
head for a plowed field nearby, and the 
column started on a run, herself bringing 
up the rear, to prevent straggling. Burn- 
ing embers fell thick, but the teacher kept 
the children crowded close together and 
every ember was extinguished the instant 
it fell upon any child’s clothing. The fire 
burned steadily for some time as the blaze 
in the tops of the trees ate its way down. 
Soon animals appeared on the edge of the 
field, and during the night two bears made 
their appearance. A fox came slinking in, 
as did also a wild cat, rabbits, partridges 
and other game. But the animals kept 
well away from the children,, not even the 
bears offering hostile demonstrations. Miss 
Barber kept her charges in the field all 
Thursday night and in the morning sent 
them home in groups, piloting the smaller 
ones herself. 


Wuere can the city child study? “ No- 
where,” says Mrs. Julian Heath, president 


“ 


of the League for Home Economics, “ un- 
less he belongs to one of those rapidly van- 
ishing families that live in houses, instead 
of apartments.” This has become such a 
serious problem in New York that Mrs. 
Heath thinks it is time for the Board of 
Education to take it up. She has accord- 
ingly addressed a letter to the president 
asking him to bring the matter before the 
Board. In this letter she points out that 
not only tenement-house children, but chil- 
dren of the well-to-do lose a great deal 
from the lack of proper places to study, 
the modern apartment being so constructed 
that the privacy and quiet necessary for 
intellectual work are almost impossible to 
attain. The routine of the home life is 
always going on, the younger children are 
at play, and the chance visitor has a dis- 
tracting influence. She accordingly sug- 
gests that a study-room, to be open after- 
noon and evening, be set apart in each 
school; that this room be supplied with 
dictionaries and other necessary books of 
reference, and that it be placed in charge 
of a teacher capable of giving judicious 
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help to the children. Most private schools 
have such rooms, she says, and public 
school children ought to have the same ad- 
vantages, including the individual attention 
which they cannot get in crowded classes, 
and which many parents are incapable of 
giving. 


THE anniversary of the one hundredth 
birthday of Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, 
author of “ My Country, ’tis of Thee,” was 
observed in Pittsburg October 2tst, at 9.30 
a. m., by forty-six thousand pupils singing 
this well-known hymn. It was written in 
1832, when Mr. Smith was twenty-four 
years of age, and was first sung in the old 
church at the southeast corner of Boston 
Common July 4th of that year, under the 
leadership of Lowell Mason, who was the 
Sunday School superintendent of that 
church. In most schools of Pennsylvania 
there is little or no singing of any kind. 
Brethren, this ought not so to be! 


In these days of deformed spelling it is 
encouraging to learn from the Harrisburg 
Telegraph that the City Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the Capital City, 
Prof. F. E. Downes, is advocating the in- 
troduction of the old-fashioned spelling bees 
into the public schools of Harrisburg, in 
accordance with a _ recent movement 
throughout the country to renew the old 
style of orthography which proved very 
efficient in its time. 


THE West Virginia School Journal asks: 
Is there danger? Dr. G. Stanley Hall has 
said so, and now President Chas. F. Thwing 
has added his protest. They say that there 
are too many women teachers in the schools. 
and that the boys are being “ effeminized.” 
If these and other gentlemen eminent in the 
educational world, were not accustomed to 
deliver startling and spectacular statements 
at rather brief intervals, we might be more 
alarmed. It is possible that some boys may 
not develop into quite such vigorous man- 
hood because of the lack of strong mascu- 
line influences at school, but we doubt 
whether the number is large, and whether 
it has been proven at all. If we understand 
the nature of American masculinity, it will 
bear a little toning down from its roughness 
and strenuousness. There is need of gentle- 
ness and refinement which can best come 
through woman’s influence. It will hardly 
be charged that a boy is “ sissified ” by close 
and continued association with his mother. 
Indeed, we have been taught to believe that 
the best, most invigorating and most in- 
spiring influence that has given great men 
to the world, has always come from their 
mothers.” The head of the family is usu- 
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ally a man, and if a good one it is a great 
thing for that family. A family all women 
is not an ideal place to grow men—and this 
is hardly more true of the school than of 
the family. 


THE work of the Sunday School is most 
important and, if it is to be done well, 
teachers must make preparation for it. A 
noted Sunday School leader in the Society 
of Friends in England, G. H. Archibald, 
says: “The teacher-training work of the 
future must be done before the teachers 
reach, say, twenty-five years of age. It 
must be done in the individual churches. 
Along this line we are moving in England 
and we have already teacher-training classes 
going in nearly a thousand churches. Our 
aim is to set the young teachers to work 
in the primary department giving them 
three or not more than four scholars each. 
We never allow them to teach their class 
unless they have attended the weekly prepa- 
ration class. Every one of these young 
teachers is pledged to attend this class: 
It would seem at first thought that you 
cannot get teachers to pledge themselves, 
but this is not the fact. True, you cannot 
get the older teachers to do this, other 
duties prevent, and that is what I mean 
when I say that the teacher-training of the 
future must be done while the teachers are 
young. It also must be done by the indi- 
vidual churches for you cannot pledge 
young teachers to attend a general union 
class. At any rate the facts are that we 
already have between five and six hundred 
primary departments in England where the 
young teachers regularly attend the weekly 
classes.” 


From fifty-eight designs the Gettysburg 
Battlefield Memorial Commission has se- 
lected as the Pennsylvania monument to the 
bravery of her sons the design submitted by 
W. L. Cotterel, of New York, architect, and 
Samuel A. Murray, of Philadelphia, sculp- 
tor. The second prize was awarded to R. 
C. Loos, of Philadelphia, and the third to 
W. G. Sloan, of Greensburg. The design 
selected is a giant Roman renaissance double 
arch designed to be of granite and to bear 
statues of the War President and the War 
Governor, ornamented by bas-reliefs, show- 
ing incidents in the service of the four 
arms of the army. About the base is to be 
a granite fence, bearing tablets which shall 
give the name of every Pennsylvania soldier 
who participated in the battle——an imper- 
ishable roll of honor which will contain not 
less than 22,000 names. This memorial will 
be unique in this respect, because no other 
monument to so great an engagement gives 
the names of any but generals. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
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FIGURES FROM ANNUAL REPORT. 


cha annual school report of State Supt. 
Schaeffer is presented in this number 
of the Journal, somewhat in advance of 
the usual time of publication. The subjects 
discussed are of timely interest. The report 
of the Educational Commission will be pre- 
sented in February, and, awaiting this, 
nothing is advised at this time in the way 
of legislation. The number of school dis- 
tricts of the State, including Philadelphia, 
is now 2,580, number of schools 33,171, 
number of superintendents 161, number of 
male teachers 7,488, number of female 
teachers 26,525, whole number of teachers 
34,013, and the whole number of directors 
17,420. The average salary of male teach- 
ers, per month, is $61.23, female teachers. 
$46.85. The average length of school term 
in months is 8.44. The whole number of 
pupils is 1,231,200, average number of pupils 
in daily attendance 951,670. The cost of 
school houses, purchasing, building, renting 
etc., $5,717,844.75 ; teachers’ wages, $17,600,- 
342.93; cost of school text-books, $1,006,- 
491.05; cost of school supplies other than 
text-books, including maps, globes, etc., 
$884,757.15; fuel, contingencies, fees of col- 
lectors and other expenses, $8,861,481.06; 
total expenditures, $34,070,916.94. The reg- 
ular appropriation to common schools for 
the school year ending June 1, 1908, $6,872,-. 
500; appropriation for free tuition of stu- 
dents in state normal schools for school 
year ending June 1, 1908, $237,500; for 
township high schools, $137,500; for bor- 
ough high schools, $137,500; for county su- 
perintendents, $115,000. The estimated 
value of school property is $90,363,211.57. 

Taking the State at large, and not in- 
cluding Philadelphia, the number of dis- 
tricts is 2,579, an increase of 6; number of 
schools 28,861, an increase of 478; number 
of pupils 1,059,060, an increase of 4,254; 
average daily attendance, 803,794, an in- 
crease of 15,035; per cent. of attendance 
85, same as last year; average length of 
school term, in months, 8.20, increase .04; 
number of male teachers 7,125, decrease 
141; number of female teachers 22,578, in- 
crease 604; whole number of teachers 
29,703, increase 463; average salary of male 
teachers per month $59.66, increase $6.84; 
average salary of female teachers per month 
$45.92, increase $6.45; cost of supplies other 
than text-books $642,581.13, increase $31,- 
274.51; teachers’ wages $13,900,365.40, in- 
crease $1,498,268.72; fuel and contingencies, 
fees of collectors, etc., $7,456,741.63, in- 
crease $261,225.93; cost of text-books $782,- 
098.14, increase $46;593.80; purchasing 
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building, repairing houses, renting, etc., 
$4,764,532.57, increase $457,854.76; total ex- 
penditures $27,546,318.87, increase $2,295,- 
217.72; average number of mills levied for 
school purposes 6.77; decrease .08; average 
number of mills levied for building purposes 
1.31, decrease .32; amount of tax levied 
$19,114,954.97, increase $2,358,282.76, 





“PHILADELPHIA MANETO.” 


tt striking sentence, as it blazed in 
electric lights on the noble front of 
the City Hall during Founder’s Week, at- 
tracted general attention, and “ What does 
it mean?” was the question on every hand. 
It is the appropriate motto upon the official 
seal, adopted by the City Councils in 1874, 
and means “Let brotherly love continue.” 
Philadelphia was the name of one of the 
seven Greek churches of Asia named in the 
book of Revelations, now Ala Shahr in the 
Turkish province of Anatolia. William 
Penn was familiar with the word in its ety- 
mology—“ philos” a friend, “adelphos” a 
brother—and chose it above all others for 
the name of his “ greene country town” in 
the New World. “ Maneto” is third per- 
son singular imperative of the Latin verb 
“manere,” to last, to continue, seen in our 
every-day words, remain, permanent, man- 
sion, etc. May Philadelphia, in the sense of 
this noble motto, continue through the ages, 
ever realizing more and more the high 
ideals of her righteous Founder. 

It was appropriate that the opening exer- 
cises of Founder’s Week, October 4th to 
roth should be services of prayer and praise 
in the churches. From the belfry of Inde- 
pendence Hall, the Swedes’ Church on the 
Delaware, and old Christ Church, and from 
the bells and chimes all over the great mod- 
ern city resounded the call to unite in giv- 
ing thanks to Almighty God for His bounti- 
ful gifts to the founders and their de- 
scendants. And the call was answered in 
the true spirit of reverent thankfulness. 

The unveiling of tablets in different parts 
of the city and the imposing military parade 
of twenty thousand troops on Broad Street 
were the events of Monday. Tuesday saw 
the laying of the corner-stone of the Pas- 
torius monument in Germantown to com- 
memorate the settlement by Pastorius and 
his Germans in 1683, and the parade of the 
great police and fire departments of Phila- 
delphia. The evolution of these depart- 
ments from early times was shown. On 
Wednesday the industrial pageant on Broad 
Street was probably the greatest effort ever 
made in this direction by any city in the 
United States. Floats were there by the 
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mile descriptive of the immense importance 
of the city’s industrial interests and of the 
steady and wonderful advancement these 
interests have made. Thursday was Chil- 
dren’s Day, visiting points of historic in- 
terest, with special exercises at Indepen- 
dence Hall. It was also the day of the 
naval display, including a review of United 
States and foreign war vessels in the har- 
bor, and the river pageant in which some 
five hundred vessels participated. In the 
evening there was a grand parade of Red 
Men with many historical floats on Broad 
Street, and a brilliant display of fireworks 
on the Delaware river. 

The celebration reached its climax on 
Friday in the historical pageant, descriptive 
of the history of the city from the time of 
the Swedish and Dutch settlements down 
to the present day. Some forty floats and 
several thousand characters were shown to 
the eight hundred thousand people who 
crowded the grand stands, the pavements, 
the windows, the doorways, the roofs and 
every available point from which to see this 
splendid pageant. First came the mounted 
heralds in purple blowing their golden 
trumpets. Before each of the eight divi- 
sions and sixty-eight scenes came another 
mounted herald in green and gold with a 
plainly-lettered oriflame announcing the 
coming scene. “ Beginning with Hendrik 
Hudson’s ship and ending with the Cen- 
tennial and the City Beautiful,” says the 
Spectator in The Outlook, “it led through 
the centuries of exploration, colonial life, 
Revolutionary days, commercial growth, and 
Civil War scenes up to the present day. 
The Welsh came singing in their steeple 
hats, the Scotch-Irish swung forward be- 
hind their plaided bagpipers, Lydia Darrach 
rode to warn the Continentals, Betsy Ross 
stitched away at the Star-Spangled Banner, 
Penn and the Indians signed the treaty, un- 
der the Treaty-tree, Rochambeau rode with 
his Frenchmen, Washington, Wayne and 
Lafayette cantered by, Franklin flew his 
kite, the Underground Railroad helped 
trudging blacks to freedom, the Meschianga 
(the show got up during the winter when 
General Howe occupied Philadelphia) glit- 
tered in softly gorgeous color, with pow- 
dered belles and beaux and Oriental slaves, 
the ox-trains and Conestoga wagons lum- 
bered along, the horses to the music of their 
bells, and best of all the real, true Liberty 
Bell, escorted by a bevy of laughing girls in 
colonial dress, was the climax of it all.” 

No American city is richer than Phila- 
delphia in memories that intertwine so 
closely with the birth and early history of 
the nation. In setting out to recite this 
history by means of a series of living pic- 
tures, the committees in charge determined 
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that the pageant should be as nearly correct 
as patient research and the consultation of 
the highest authorities as to customs and 
costumes of the times of long ago could 
make it. Neither pains nor expense was 
spared to carry out to the last detail the 
designs of the artists of national reputation 
who assisted in creating these vivid history- 
pictures. Students of the universities in 
and about the city, both young men and 
young women, society matrons, clubmen and 
business men united in the effort to bring 
success to the display, and were the actors 
in the reproduction of the more notable his- 
toric scenes. Each float of the seven di- 
visions of the pageant was drawn by horses 
harnessed in the fashions of the periods de- 
picted. There were outriders and heralds 
in appropriate costume for each display. 

The electric illumination during each 
night of the week was superb. We saw this 
splendid show of light during three even- 
ings of the week, the display of fireworks 
on Thursday night, the military and his- 
torical parades, and attended the banquet on 
Friday evening, and are glad and grateful 
to have felt and known the inspiration and 
enjoyment of Founder’s Week. The crowd 
which the programme of the week called 
together—this patient and good-natured and 
law-abiding crowd itself, deserves to share 
in the congratulations on the unexampled 
success of the celebration. For without the 
crowd what would Founder’s Week have 
been? 

The American nation was born in Phila- 
delphia, and the early administration of the 
new Republic was centered here. The tab- 
lets of Founder’s Week continue to show 
many a historic site in the older parts of 
the city which is fast spreading all over 
Philadelphia county. It is now a city with 
307,647 separate dwellings. What does that 
mean? Does it not largely account for the 
fact that this is the best that there is in 
the way of cities? New York and Chicago 
surpass it in numbers, but for the real 
American city you must go to Philadelphia. 
Anarchy can never gain a foothold there. 
It is the ambition of everyone to own his 
own home, and when a man becomes a prop- 
erty holder his first idea is to protect that 
property. It is his. He wants it. He is 
going to keep it. And the fact that he owns 
his little home makes him a good American 
citizen. He isn’t constantly agitating. He 
isn’t running after strange gods. But to 
win his home he must have something to 
do—and he has it. He makes 28,000,000 
yards of woolen goods in the course of a 
year; 12,000,000 dozens of hose and half- 
hose; 34,000,000 yards of worsted goods; 
4,800,000 hats; 45,000,000 yards of carpet; 
2,000,000 suits of underwear; 180,000,000 
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yards of cotton piece goods. Those are only 
examples of what the Philadelphian does. 
He manufactures as good clothing and as 
good shoes as can be found in the United 
States; builds between 2,500 and 3,000 loco- 
motives in the course of the year; constructs 
battleships and cruisers. There is almost 
nothing that he does not manufacture, and 
on such a tremendous scale does he do 
things that he produces one-twentieth of all 
of the manufactured products of the coun- 
try. Then, too, Philadelphia has 650 miles 
of electric tracks, is believed to be the best 
paved and the best lighted city in the nation, 
has the greatest single park in the country, 
besides numerous smaller ones, and it does 
business with 105 banks and trust com- 
panies, which have a combined capital and 
surplus of $170,000,000, with deposits ag- 
gregating $587,000,000. William Penn had 
high hopes for his beloved Philadelphia. 
But the facts and figures far surpass his 
brightest golden dreams. 


iin 


SUGGESTIVE BOOK. 





HE latest book by Prof. Paul Hanus, 
of Harvard University, is published 
by Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, and treats 
of the “Beginnings of Industrial Educa- 
tion.” It is a very suggestive book and will 
help to clarify the public mind on the prob- 
lems of industrial education. The chapter . 
on the Industrial Continuation Schools of 
Munich shows how that city is trying to 
take care of the youth who quit the public 
schools at the age of fourteen and begin 
their training for any one of a specified 
number of trades. Attendance upon these 
Continuation Schools is obligatory for three 
or four years, and the employer is obliged 
to grant the necessary time for such attend- 
ance. The last chapter treats of the Coun- 
try School Master in Bavaria. It shows 
the skill of the Government Inspector, Dr. 
Brixle, who was successful in showing the 
teacher a better way without impairing the 
reputation of the teacher in the estimation 
of the pupils. In one school he found 
sixty-eight pupils in charge of one teacher. 
In another school he found one hundred and 
seventeen under the tuition of one teacher. 
Equal school advantages for all the chil- 
dren is impossible even in countries where 
the management of the schools is vested en- 
tirely in the central authority of the State. 
Where local interest in the school is de- 
stroyed by centralization of authority, the 
loss of local initiative makes itself felt, and 
many evils continue, from year to year, 
that would not be tolerated under a system 
of local control. 
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PRESIDENT FIFTY YEARS OLD. 


WE have all felt the stir and spur and 
tingling of the nerves of the Roose- 
velt energy during the past few years. Some 
one has remarked that it was Tacitus, the 
Roman historian, who said of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Batavian ancestors: “Others go to 
battle; these go to war.” He is of the old 
stock and usually at war with something 
or somebody that needs heroic handling. 
And yet he took the Nobel Prize for Peace. 
because he brought to an end one of the 
greatest wars of modern times. His parents 
were remarkable people, tracing their an- 
cestry to Holland and Scotland. He was 
not physically strong in childhood, but his 
early training of every sort was carefully 
directed at home. It is said that he at- 
tended school but little before entering col- 
lege. He left his mark on the New York 
police force and on the civil service work 
of the country; as assistant secretary of the 
navy he got the fleet ready for Dewey’s 
victory in Manila bay; after the war, in 
Cuba, he saved the lives of thousands of our 
soldiers by securing the removal of the army 
from their desperate situation at Santiago; 
and during the past ten years he has been 
a mighty force on the side of good govern- 
ment and righteousness in our public life. 
He is a unique figure in American history— 
and but fifty years old. A despatch from 
Washington, dated October 27th, says: 

Theodore Roosevelt, twenty-sixth Presi- 
dent of the United States, became fifty 
years of age to-day. He began his fifty- 
first year by getting to his desk early and 
spending the day hard at work in his office 
receiving such members of his Cabinet as 
are in town at the regular semi-weekly 
meeting and discussing with them matters 
relating to their departments. Congratula- 
tory messages poured into his office at the 
White House all day. Many foreign rulers 
sent messages of warm friendship and good 
will through their diplomatic representa- 
tives, who called in person to present them 
to the President. Many others of the 
White House callers were persons who 
came to extend their congratulations. 
Among these was the delegation of mem- 
bers of the Hungarian Republican Club, of 
New York City, who yearly on this day pay 
their compliments to the President and offer 
the congratulations of the club. 

Few men have more admirers than Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and few men have ever been 
more conspicuously in the eyes of the world. 
It is no exaggeration on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
part to say to his friends that he has 
“lived.” Few men take the enjoyment out 
of life that he does, whether he is on public 
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duty or living “close to the ground” he 
loves so well. Divided into decades, his 
life from the time he was twenty reads like 
a romance. 

He was in Harvard in 1878, graduating in 
1880. In 1882 he entered New York poli- 
tics, and was elected member of the New 
York Assembly. Here he got his first in- 
sight into the science of statecraft. He 
served in the Assembly from 1882 till 1884 
and became such a prominent figure in the 
politics of his native State that the State 
Convention turned a deaf ear to both Blaine 
and Arthur and sent him as a delegate-at- 
large to the Republican National Conven- 
tion of 1884 with Andrew D. White, John 
I. Gilbert and Edwin Packard, all of whom 
voted for Judge Edmunds, of Vermont. 
From 1884 to 1886 he was ranching in 
North Dakota, and while on the ranch he 
wrote “Hunting Trips of a Ranchman.” 
Returning from his life on the plains, he 
ran for Mayor of New York in 1886 and 
was badly defeated. It seemed that he was 
to be a more successful author than poli- 
tician, and he devoted his time to writing 
books, producing also in 1886 the “ Life 
of Thomas Hart Benton” and the “ Life 
of Gouverneur Morris.” 

The Western life that he loved so much 
had bitten deeply into Mr. Roosevelt’s 
imagination. He wrote in 1888 “ Ranch 
Life and Hunting Trail,” and began that 
wide-known series, “The Winning of the 
West.” The last volume of this was not 
completed until 1896. The attention of 
President Harrison was attracted to him, 
and he was appointed one of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners of the United States. 
This office he held under President Harri- 
son and President Cleveland. Mayor 
Strong, of New York, appointed him a 
member of the Police Board, and during his 
term in that office he dominated the Board, 
and it was one of the most active periods of 
his career. During the time that he was 
virtually the head of the Police Depart- 
ment he found time to write a “ History of 
New York,” “The Wilderness Hunter” 
and “ American Ideals and Other Essays.” 
He concluded the second decade as Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Navy on the eve of 
the. outbreak of the Spanish War. 

Realizing that there was an opportunity 
in the army and failing to impress his views 
on his superior, Mr. Roosevelt felt that it 
was his duty to enlist. He raised the 
Rough Riders, First Volunteer Cavalry, in 
connection with Dr. Leonard Wood, and 
went to the front. He saw action at Las 
Guasimas, and at Kettle Hill was promoted 
for gallantry, and on the promotion of 
Colonel Wood to be brigadier general he 
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assumed command of the Rough Riders. 
He was mustered out in September, 1898. 
left Camp Wyckoff to take the field as the 
Republican candidate for Governor of New 
York, and he was elected after a hard con- 
test by about 18,000 plurality. He wrote 
the “ History of the Rough Riders,” served 
as Governor two years and was elected 
Vice President of the United States in 1900, 
meantime writing “The Life of Oliver 
Cromwell ” and “ The Strenuous Life.” He 
. succeeded to the Presidency on the death of 
President McKinley September 14, 1901. 
He was elected President of the United 
States in 1904, declared on election night 
that under no circumstances would he be a 
candidate for President again, as the unex- 
pired term of President McKinley consti- 
tuted his first term, and resisted all tempta- 
‘tion to alter that pledge. He had the degree 
of LL.D. conferred on him by Columbia, 
Yale, Harvard, Pennsylvania and Clark uni- 
versities. On retiring to private life it is 
said that he will become one of the editors 
of the Outlook. 





HARRISBURG STATE EXHIBIT. 


1 first permanent educational exhibit 


ever established by Pennsylvania was 
opened sometime since at the Division of 
Education in the newly created State Mu- 
seum in the old White Library building on 
Capitol Hill. It is similar, but more ex- 
tensive than the educational exhibits made 
by the commonwealth at the National ex- 
positions in the last ten or fifteen years and 
every branch of instruction in the schools 
and institutions of the State is represented, 
from the crude work of primary grades in 
drawing domestic animals to the highly 
finished work of the students of technical 
high schools. 

Not the least interesting feature is the 
collection made from the charitable and 
penal institutions, which is placed beside 
exhibits relating to tenement, juvenile 
court, civic improvement and kindred work. 

The division is established in the rooms 
formerly occupied by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth and is intended primarily 
for instruction. Covering every branch of 
education known in Pennsylvania, there are 
examples of work, statistical and historical 
data, simply arranged and accessible to 
every person in the State. Teachers en- 
gaged in any line of instruction or stu- 
dents desiring to embark in the study of any 
subject can inspect the exhibits and re- 
ceive information as to means for further 
investigation. 

The industrial exhibits are said to be 
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the most complete outside of Washing- 
ton, some’ of the work being of high 
artistic merit and quite valuable. There 
are drawings and applied designs, actual 
articles made by students and equal to any 
in trade. The School of Industrial Art, 
of Philadelphia, sent a large number of 
these exhibits, including many from the tex- 
tile department, which are illustrative of 
processes. Pittsburg schools presented some 
beautiful color work in designs. 

The State, Health, Banking, Industrial 
Statistics and Factory Inspection Depart- 
ments are represented by exhibits consist- 
ing of photographs and comparative sta- 
tistics, some of unique character, and there 
is space devoted to the social systems in 
factories and shops, two of the most strik- 
ing being the Westinghouse Company’s 
plant at Wilmerding, and the Heinz pickle 
factory at Pittsburg. 

Housing conditions are touched upon by 
the Octavia Hill Association of Philadel- 
phia, with a number of photographs and by 
Pittsburg tenement improvement associa- 
tions. 

The allied subjects of public baths, parks, 
playgrounds and school gardens are ex- 
hibited in an interesting manner, the Har- 
risburg showing being especially notable. 
Others which have been highly com- 
mended are the Kingsley House and Co- 
lumbian School and Settlement of Pittsburg. 

The division also contains many gar- . 
ments and articles made in schools and 
institutions, ranging from children’s clothes 
cut and sewn in West Chester schools, to 
shoes, needle work and underwear made in 
hospitals for the insane and feeble-minded. 
There is also food for thought in the ex- 
hibits from the Huntingdon and Morganza 
reformatory institutions. 


> 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Patton: As a result of 
my visits to schools, I am more and more 
convinced of the necessity of professional 
training for teachers. Most teachers have the 
required academic training, but many ‘lack 
sufficient professional training. : 

BerkKs.—Supt. Rapp: Fleetwood erected a 
four-room addition to its four-room school 
house at a cost of $10,000. The building is 
up-to-date and a credit to the borough. 
Boyertown took a step in advance by electing 
an assistant to the high school teacher. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Moore: During September 
the Supt. inspected sixty schools, only three 
of which were doing work below the stan- 
dard. By kind suggestions and further visi- 
tation we hope to bring up these schools. A 
new high school was dedicated in East Narst- 
meal Township. An overflow audience and 
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addresses by the ministers of the neighbor- 
hood and the County Superintendent gave 
much encouragement to the directors. New 
London Township dedicated the New London 
Academy to the cause of popular education 
Sept. 16th by a partial consolidation of the 
schools of the Township. Three schools were 
closed and moved into the academy building, 
a graded school and the township high school 
being organized. The J. O. U. A. M. pre- 
sented a flag. A large gathering of the 
people was addressed by the local ministers 
and the County Superintendent. The West 
Grove Band furnished the music. 

CLinTon.—Supt. McCloskey: Three new 
school buildings have been built during the 
year as follows: One each in Jones Inde- 
pendent district, Chapman and Pine Creek 
townships. The first is a neat frame building 
with a seating capacity for twenty-five pupils. 
The other two are each double-roomed build- 
ings made to accommodate two schools in 
each. They are of modern design and cased 
with brick. The school enrollment exceeds 
former years, especially so in rural districts, 
where farm help may now be secured without 
keeping the larger boys out of school. Our 
high schools are crowded. 

CrawForp.—Supt. Goodwin: Township high 
schools were organized in Richmond and 
South Shenango townships. They started off 
in a very satisfactory manner. The condi- 
tion of the schools in general gives reason to 
expect the best year of my administration. 
The interest of the boys and girls in the 
country in high school work is especially grati- 
fying. They are eager to take advantage of 
high school facilities wherever afforded. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: Our schools 
have made a very satisfactory beginning. The 
number of inexperienced teachers is consider- 
. ably less than in previous years. The mini- 
mum salary law is already showing its effect 
upon our teaching force. East Pennsboro has 
opened two new buildings, both first-class in 
every particular, to supply the need in the 
Enola and Washington Heights districts. The 
Lantz school in the same township was badly 
—— by a storm on the evening of Sept. 
26th. 

Forest.—Supt. Morrison: Jenks township 
has put down new flag-stone walks around 
one of the Marienville school-houses. Kingley 
township opened an additional room in the 
Kellettville schools. Harmony township is 
making a great improvement in the West 
Hickory schools in the heating apparatus, and 
in supplying the primary room with new 
furniture. The number of schools in the 
county is ninety—the same as last year. Of 
this number twenty-four teachers are new, 
and nine others were not in the county last 
year. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Smith: The schools 
opened under favorable circumstances. Many 
buildings have been repaired. Washington 
township built two new houses. One a four- 
room building at Monterey, is perhaps the best 
building in the county outside the boroughs. 
Encouraging reports, are being received. 
Teachers’ associations are being formed in a 
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number of the districts. These meet monthly 
to discuss methods and to bring about a closer 
system of work. 

GrEEN.—Supt. Stewart: The sixth annual 
session of the School Directors’ Association 
was held at Waynesburg, Sept. 4th and sth, 
Of 150 directors in the county 98 answered 
to the roll call. Every district but one was 
represented. The following questions were 
discussed: “The. Director’s Duty to the 
School,” “An Ideal School House and 
Grounds,” “What Should Enable a Director 
to Decide on the Selection of a -Teacher?” 
and “The Township High School.” Supt.‘ 
Eli Rapp, of Berks county was present and 
gave three addresses. His work was very 
practical and well received by our Directors. 
It was the most enthusiastic convention ever 
held in the county and we feel that much good 
will result from this meeting. 

JEFFERSON.—Supt. Jones: The country dis- 
tricts have been organized for teachers’ meet- 
ings. We are planning for a series of monthly 
meetings. We expect to use the books adopted 
for the Teachers’ Reading Circle as a basis 
for this work. The first number of the 
“School Herald,” a paper devoted to the 
school work of the county, was issued the 
first of the month. 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Rupp: In Whitehall town- 
ship the directors saw fit to appoint a town- 
ship supervisor for the ensuing year. Mr. F. 
C. Lindaman, one of their grammar school 
teachers was selected at a salary of $1000 a 
year. Through the annexation of a part of 
Salisbury township to the city of Allentown 
we lost seven schools, but this loss was made 
up by the opening of new schools in different 
parts of the county so that our number re- 
mains at 325, the same as last year. 

Our schools are well attended, and we have 
bright prospects for a successful year. 

Monroe.—Supt. Koehler: On September 8th 
and oth we conducted a school of methods 
for all our beginner-teachers. We presented 
such methods as have proved successful in 
our rural schools during the past. year. We 
are conducting a series of educational meet- 
ings throughout the county every Saturday 
afternoon. Directors and teachers are show- 
ing great-interest in these meetings. 

Suttivan.—Supt. Killgore: Schools have all 
opened under favorable conditions. The first 
of a series of teachers’ meetings was held 
Sept. 26th, with an attendance of over 95 per 
cent. of the teachers of the county. The high 
school enrollment is the highest in the history 
of the county. Our ten high schools are so 
distributed that our boys and girls may en- 
joy their privileges within an average distance 
of three and a half miles. Sonestown’ has 
taken the necessary steps for the establishment 
of a second class high school. Everybody is 
helping, and better things must come. 

WaAsHINGTON.—Supt. Crumrine: The de- 
mand for experienced teachers has been great. 
Better wages are being paid, and as a result 
better teachers have been elected. A surplus 
of teachers this year, owing to business de- 
pression, has increased the opportunity o 
directors to make a careful selection. Several 
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local institutes were held during the first 
month. I had the pleasure of being present 
at the meetings in Mt. Pleasant and Amwell 
townships, both of which were well attended 
and profitable. 

ALToona.—Supt. Wightman: We held a two- 
day institute at the beginning of the term. The 
speakers were slected from our local teach- 
ing force and many practical thoughts were 


. presented. Later in the year we will have 


the remaining sessions of the institute, when 
we are planning to have some of the most 
prominent educators of the State present to 
instruct and inspire us. 

Bancor.—Supt. Gruver: We have 103 more 
pupils, and one more teacher, than last year. 
The school rooms and grounds are in first- 
class condition and a credit to the borough. 

CARBONDALE.—Supt. Garr: We held a very 
successful institute during the first week of 
the month. The attendance was practically 
confined to the teachers. 

Coan Twr. (Northumberl’d Co.).—Supt. 
Yocum: We will have a ten-month school 
term this year. The first month ended Sept. 
uth. By action of the school board our 
teachers will attend the county institute at 
Sunbury. All teachers were given a five- 
dollar advance in salary. 

DANVILLE.—Supt. Dieffenbacher: Pure crys- 
tal spring water is supplied to all of our 
schools daily for drinking, owing to the im- 
purity of the river water. 

HarrisBurG.—Supt. Downes: The sudden 
death of Mr. Harmon L. Nissley, President 
of the Board of Directors, on Sept. 25th, has 
cast a gloom over the educational life of the 
city. Mr. Nissley labored zealously and con- 
scientiously in the interests of the schools and 
will be greatly missed. Three night schools 
for adults have been opened—two for colored 
people and one for foreign whites—and still 
another is in contemplation. A new eight- 
room building was occupied for the first time 
at the opening of the schools this year. Medi- 
cal inspection has begun under an inspector 
and nurse, and our “retirement plan” has 
gone into operation. 

LansForp.—Supt. Kuntz: During the sum- 
mer the school board expended $950 for physi- 
cal and chemical apparatus. Fire alarm sys- 
tem was installed in all the rooms. Our 
enrollment has been cut down by the opening 
of the Roman Catholic parochial school, thus 
relieving a crowded condition of our rooms. 
Encouraged by the success of last year’s “ Star 
Course,” the teachers will conduct another this 
year. 

Lock Haven.—Supt. Ling: Our teachers 
have organized themselves into an association, 
for the purpose of systematically reading and 
discussing educational and professional books 
and periodicals. The enforcement of the com- 
pulsory attendance law meets with but little 
resistance. The vaccination law is_ strictly 
complied with as far as school officials are 
concerned. Some, probably a half-dozen in 
the city, refuse to be vaccinated. 

MawHanoy Twe. (Schuylkill Co.).—Supt. 
Noonan: Strongly as we are opposed to the 
opening of an ungraded school where it is 
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possible to avoid it, we found it necessary 
to build such a school at Maple Hill. But 
when we had concluded it was the proper 
thing to do, we did it right. The building is 
a little beauty—cozy and comfortable, well 
lighted and ventilated, and furnished in the 
most up-to-date manner. The people of the 
village are proud of it, and we sincerely hope 
that their pride will always be attested by the 
regularity of their children’s attendance. 

Mitton.—Supt. Wilson: On account of in- 

creased attendance we have added another 
teacher to our high school faculty, making six 
in all. Out of a class of 67 graduates from 
our eight grades last June, 64 entered the 
high school. We have also employed a super- 
visor of music and drawing. The opposition 
to a new high school building has practically 
disappeared. We expect to build next year. 
_ Mr. Carmer.—Supt. Dean: At our annual 
institute Dr. Charles B. Gilbert spoke on train- 
ing to think, training to feel, language, gram- 
mar, reading, the story, training the will, 
moral training, what is good education, de- 
mocracy and the school. Miss Mabel Mulock 
spoke on written and oral composition, the 
English class an opportunity to develop 
thought-power, how to create a love for litera- 
ture in children whose reading has been 
limited, the systematic correction of English 
with other subjects; and the equipment of 
teachers of English in all grades. Miss Alice 
Harris _ discussed educational seat-work, the 
expressing activities, language in the elemen- 
tary schools, reading, spelling, school pro- 
grammes, etc. 

New Bricuton.—Supt. Green: Our board 
has adopted a new schedule of salaries as 
follows: Teachers are divided into three classes ° 
on the basis of the kind of certificates they 
hold and their years of experience. A mini- 
mum and a maximum salary are fixed for 
each class. In class one, there is no abso- 
lute maximum salary, but provision is made 
for an automatic increase. The salaries of all 
teachers who fulfill the requirements will be 
increased automatically until they reach the 
maximum for the class to which they belong, 
or until they possess the qualifications which 
place them in another class. The schedule 
meets with the hearty approval of the teachers. 
The board has decided to publish an annual 
report of the schools, which will contain the 
course of study. 

Newport Twe. (Luzerne Co.).—Supt. Ny- 
hart: Our new six-room brick building is 
nearing completion. The three-year high 
school course of study has been increased to 
a four-year course. 

Taytor.—Supt. Lloyd: Our new eight-room 
building will be ready for occupancy about 
the first of December. The schools are doing 
good work. 

TyronE.—The commercial department of the 
high school outgrew any room we had, so that 
it became necessary to rent a hall. The de- 
partment system of instruction was established 
in the section of our high school which occu- 
pies the Logan Ave. building, and the teachers 
move from room to room. It is quite satis- 
factory. 
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THE music of church bells has become a matter of 
poetry. I remember, though somewhat imperfectly, 
a touching story connected with the church bells of 
a town in Italy, which had become famous all over 
Europe for their peculiar solemnity and sweetness. 
They were made by a young Italian artisan, and were 
his heart’s pride. During the war, the place was 
sacked, and the bells carried off, no one knew whith- 
er. After the tumult was ever, the r fellow re- 
turned to his work; but it had been the solace of his 


[Novemzer, 


life to wander about at evening, and listen to the chime 
of his bells; and he grew dispirited and sick, and 
eee for them till he could no longer bear it, and 

eft his home, determined to hear them once again 
before he died. He went from land to land, stopping 
in every village, till the hope that alone sustained him 
began to falter, and he knew, at last, that he was dy- 
ing. He lay, one evening, in a boat that was slowly 
floating down the Rhine, almost insensible, and scarce 
expecting to see the sun rise again, that was now set- 








BONNIE DOON. 
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break my heart, ye lit - tle _ birds, 
light-some heart I pulled a __ rose, 
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ting gloriously over the vine-covered hills of Germany, 
Presently, the vesper bells of a distant village began 
to ring, and as the chimes stole faintly over the river 
with the evening breeze, he started from his lethargy. 
He was not mistaken, It was the deep, solemn, heav- 
— music of his own bells; and the sounds that he 

been thirsting for years to hear, were melting 
over the water. He leaned from the boat, with his 
ear close to the calm surface of the river, and listened. 
They rung out their hymn, and ceased, and he still 





lay motionless in his painful posture. His companion 
spoke to him, but he gave no. answer; his spirit, in 
the glad requiem of the beloved bells, had followed 
the last sound of the vesper chime.— Willis, ‘ 

Harmonious words render ordinary ideas accept- 
able; less ordinary, pleasant; novel and ingenious. 
ones, delightful, As pictures and statues, and living. 
beauty too, show better by music-light, so is poetry 
irradiated, vivified, glorified, and raised into immor-- 
tal life by the influence of harmony.—Zandor, 
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